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Two Tires in O 


This is what the “Nobby Tread” Tire practically is— 
Two wear-resisting Tires in One 


The big, thick, tough rubber “‘Nobs’’ that prevent skidding, are made 
on a big, thick, extra strong additional strip. 

Then this heavy strip is welded by hand and vulcanized on to an extra 
heavy, extra strong tire. 

You have got to wear out the big, thick, tough “*Nobs’’ of rubber be= 
fere you even start to wear out the extra strong tire underneath. 


Then comes the great big difference in the quantity and the quality of 





. . ° ° . ee 
An unusually large amount of rubber and fabric is used in Nobby 





Treads,’’ and 
—only the very toughest and the best rubber, and 
—only the strongest, especially selected fabric. 
Then don’t forget this fact, 


—rubber quality can differ and fabric quality can 


the rubber and of the fabric that is used in “‘Nobby Treads.’’ differ just as much as the quality of leather can differ. 


These are the reasons for the history making mileage records of “Nobby Tread” anti-skid Tires 
during the past four yéars, and based upon these mileage records we recently announced that 


“Nobby Tread’ Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments 


~~ 5,000 Miles 


The mpuenal wear-resisting quality 
—the quantity of rubber 


—the quantity of fabric 
—the method of construction 
all have heos rigidly maintained in “Nobby Tread” anti-skid tires, 
—and maintained-regardless of cost, 
—and maintained regardless of price competition. 
“Nobby Tread” Tires are REAL anti-skid tires, and mile for mile, dollar for dollar, they are by far the most 


eon 2 United States Tire Company | 
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DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 


Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Tread” Tires. If he 
has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 
NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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OU want a “Six” for its peculiar and inimitable “Six” smoot!iness. 
And you want that “Six” which offers most for the money. 
Cherefore you want a Six” whose important parts are manufactured and not purchased. 
F. pod — “> You want no lesser standard than the Studebaker standard of manufacturing. 
5 25 ouring Car $48 . . . ‘ a & > » . 
ar $1575 “ace Tour <a peo You want no electric lighting and starting system less efficient than the Wagner-Studebaker 
— ! 35° Coupe $1850 You want ample carrying capacity for seven passengers. 
$875 — Six-Passenger SIX $1550 And how can you look further, when you find all of these things in the Studebaker S1X—/:nked 
F. O. B. Walkerville to the lowest price in the world ? 
FOUR Touring Car $1375 SIX Landau-Roadster $2350 
< ouring ar 1975 1X Se , $7050 b4 
: soln a : Bess hg a Send for the Studebaker Proof Book Studebaker, Detroit Send for the Studebaker Proof Book 
nt Canadian Factories, Walkerville, Ont. 
a ~ . 
. - . ~ » 
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FORT DEARBORN HOTEL 


CHICAGO Every Room an Outside Room with Private Bath 
; or Private Toilet, at $1.50 to $2.50 per Day 


Economical luxury is now at your service in the 
FORT DEARBORN HOTEL, just opened in 
Chicago. Five hundred rooms, all with outside 
air and light—and each with private bath or toilet. 
Filtered iced water on tap in all rooms. 

Rates at the Fort Dearborn Hotel: 
Single — $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50. 
Double—$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
Located in “the center of all Chicago”—in the 

midst of the Insurance, Financial, Wholesale and 
Retail Districts. 

One block from the Board of Trade. 
feet from the La Salle Street Station. 
three blocks of sixteen railroad terminals. 

The Fort Dearborn is the only hotel in Chicago 


with direct rapid-transit transportation from its 


Forty 
Within 


door to every part of the city, including Chicago's 
great Live Stock Market. 

Built of steel and concrete—absolutely fire-proof 
—absolutely safe. 

Our experience in building the three-million- 
dollar HOTEL SHERMAN only two years ago 
enabled us to bring the FORT DEARBORN to 
a standard of construction and equipment never 
before reached in a moderate-priced hotel. 

Traveling business men are cordially invited 
to inspect the new Fort Dearborn, whether they 
wish to register or not. Interesting illustrated 
booklet on request. 


Telegraph or write for reservations, addressing 


‘the FORT DEARBORN HOTEL, La Salle St. 


at Van Buren. 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY, Chicago 


Owner and Operator of the HOTEL SHERMAN and the FORT DEARBORN HOTEL in Chicago 
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known to me in 1865 was bounded by the wooded 
hills of a little Wisconsin coulee, and its center 
was the house in which my mother was living 
alone with her children. 
pear in the vision, for he was away in the army. 
“As I project myself back into that mystical 
age, half lights cover all of the valley, the road 
to the village begins and ends in vague obscurity 
—even 
of the 
earth, in a sinister region sparsely peopled with 
menacing forms. 
ness and terror.” 


, / SHE emergence of 
ness is, after all, 
all of this first chapter in groping about in the 
luminous shadow 
deeply considered, childish impressions are the 
fundamentals 
pression is based; but to do so might weary my 
readers at the outset, although I count Lincoln 
most 
spent in the midst of a charming mid-Western 
landscape and at a certain heroic and splendid 
era 
On this point he insists: 
of that day loom large in my memory, for they 
were not 
Aside from 
imagination, I am quite sure that he is right in 
this judgment 
thing broad and fine in their action—something 
which tallied “with the broadcast doings of the 
day 


“The earliest dim scene in my memory,’ 
say, 


notes go on to 
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the Middle Border 


MARCH 28, 1914 


A Personal History--By Hamlin Garland 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


[* writing this story I have not only had the advantage of a somewhat similar 
life in the West; I have also enjoyed the use of a voluminous mass of manu- 
scripts called ‘‘An Abandoned Autobiography,’’ from which at critical points 
I have freely quoted. In this wayI have been able to retain something of that 
intimate quality of utterance which comes from first-hand narration, while 
indulging myself in the historian's privilege of arrangement and comment. 
@ Stewart's notes, and especially certain of his letters, have been of very great 
service in all of that portion of the manuscript which deals with the vague 
world of childhood and the almost equally mystical region of early youth. 
@ ‘‘/t is now over a quarter of a century,’’ he states in his foreword, ** since | 
began to write of the West, and here (midway on the trail) | am minded to 
pause and look back on the long, hard road over which | have trudged, eager 
to make a final record of my joys before they escape me, and in order that I 
may preserve to my children some few of the intimate details of a lite which is 
already passing if not completely vanished.’’ @ He says: ‘* The truth is I 
take a curious pleasure —an illogical pleasure—in reliving, reshaping, and 
continuing the days of my youth. I love to grope and wander about in the 


I—Half Lights 


N BEGINNING this story of Lincoln Stew 
art, Iam almost wholly dependent upon the 
man’s own words in order to account for 
his boyhood. He says: “All of this universe 


My father does not ap- 


the Widow 
road stands on 


the fork 
the 


Green's cottage at 
the very edge of 


Beyond this point all is dark 


an individual conscious- 
the insoluble mystery 
of human life, and I should like to spend 


of this child’s world because, 


upon which one’s literary ex 


fortunate in his boyhood, which was 


of settlement. 
“The men and women 


they warriors.” 
distortion of a child's 


pioneers ; 
natural 


only were 


the 


The pioneers of 1850 had some- 


and night.” 


his 


“is that of a soft, warm 





BY ALICE BARBER 





** He often took us to his knees of an evening and told us vivid stories’’ 


STEPHENS 


misty half-forgotten paths of my boyhood with some part of the mingled pain 
and joy a man experiences when in returning to his family homestead he 
finds it swiftly falling into decay beneath ancestral elms. I am certain that 
something dies out of our souls when the memory of what we loved and 
suffered fades trom our brain cells, and 1, too, would catch and imprison 
all the significant hours of my past if 1 could!’’ @ And yet, as a con- 
scientious historian, | must warn the reader against believing that this 
writing contains the whole truth about an author. It is not even the 
whole truth about a man. It is indeed the study of a family and an 
epoch. The Middle Border as herein depicted is not the West as others saw 
it but as Lincoln Stewart saw it, and the pictures drawn are truthful only 
in the sense that they present conditions as he remembers them and contain 
characters as they appeared to his youthful eyes. Even when most precise 
the narrative is not exact, for no man can write of friends and neighbors 
unreservedly and certainly no man writes of himself without restraint. 
@ In the spirit of Lincoln Stewart’s own philosophy | have made use of the 
materials at my disposal. HAMLIN GARLAND. 


evening. 


It is midsummer, and at our feet 


east a mysterious glow is lighting the sky. 

“The ery of the animal conveys to 
mind at last a 
to peer closely down into the weeds. 
out. She, too, examines the ground, 
a poor little shrieking tree toad in its 
The horror of fixes it in my 
My mother beats the remorseless serpent 
a stick 
and the curtain falls.” 


this scene 


INCOLN must have been nearly four years 
old at this time, although there is nothing 


except the absence of the father to deter- 
mine the precise date. “Our home, a 
frame cottage, stood on the side of a low ridge 
and faced eastward across a‘ meadow 


seemed wide to me. 


“In the middle of this field was a 
filled with crawling things and a_ pool 
which the toads trilled night by night. 


youd was a wooded mountain. 

“The doorstep seems to have been a 
other delicious gloamings. Bats whirl about 
the dusk of the scene. 
Fireflies 
just 


moon miraculously rolls. are 


in the grass. and in a lone tree. 
Sweet, wonderful are ;: 
these memories. 

“This 
place to 


very sweet, and very 


even by 
there (so my 


marsh, day, was a 


me, for sister 


boy Ss. 





I am cradled in the lap of my sister, 
who is sitting on the low doorstep of our house. 
lies a mat of 
dark green grass, from which a frog is croaking. 
The stars are out and above the high hills to the 


Hester's 
notion of distress, and she rises 
She starts 
back with a ery of alarm, and my mother comes 
and then 
points out to me a long, green-striped snake with 
mouth. 
mind. 
with 
the mangled little victim hastens away, 


small 
which 


marsh 
from 


favorite 
evening seat for my sister, for I treasure many 


Nighthawks whizz and 
boom, and over the dark forest wall a prodigious 
shining 
inside the 
fence, a Whippoorwill sounds his querulous note. 


marvelous 
Ilester 
warned me) dragons lay, eager to bite runaway 
‘If you should step in the mud between 
the tufts of grass you would surely sink out of 





sight !" she used to say. and by night this teeming bog 
became a place of dread and horrid mystery. Bears 


and wolves and wild cats, as well as blue racers and 
black snakes, were reported to inhabit the dark woods 
just beyond. Only the dooryard and a small section of 
and even in this 
country it was well to have a grown person within call. 

“Every child of my generation breathed in a mingled 
air of romance and sorrow. All through those first 
years of my life the words Lincoln, Grant, Sheridan, 
and Sherman rang in my ears like solemn bells timing 
a majestic march. All letters, papers, and messages 
spelled battle and death. What the war meant to my) 
mother I shall never fully know. Her side of those 
long months of waiting was never delineated, for she 
was natively very reticent and markedly shy of emo 
tional expression; but piece by piece in later years 
I drew from her an elliptical tale of her long vigil 
some faint hint of the anguish of her suspense after 
each great battle. 

“It is very strange, but I cannot define her face 
as I peer back into those heroic times, though I can 
feel her strong arms about me. She seemed large 
and middle-aged to me, though she was, in fact, only 
a handsome girl of twenty-three. Only by reference 
to a rare daguerreotype at the time am I able to cor- 
rect this impression of her face and person.” 


, I SHE Stewart farm lay well up in what is called 
a coulee (that is to say, a little valley) just off 
the road which runs along the north shore of the 

Neshonoe River in western Wisconsin. It contained 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, which crumpled 
against the wooded hills on the east and lay well 
up on a ridge to the west. “Only two families lived 
above us,” continues Lincoln, “and over the ridge 
which bounded my world to the north certain red 
people lived, and small bands of their hunters used 
occasionally to come trailing down across the hillside 
on their way to and from La Crosse, their immemorial 
trading point.” 

Lincoln makes much of these visitors. “Sometimes 
they walked into our house without knocking,” he 
says. “But, then, no red man knocks at a wigwam 
of his neighbor, and we were not afraid of them. for 
they were Chippewas and friendly, and our mother 
often gave them bread and meat, which they took 
(always without thanks) and which they ate dry with 
much relish while sitting beside our fire. Their fail 
ure to say ‘Thank you’ seemed very curious to us, but 
as they were accustomed to share their food and 
lodging: with one another, they accepted my mother’s 
bounty in the same matter-of-fact fashion. 

“Once two old fellows, while sitting by the fire. 
watched Hester and me bringing in wood for the 
kitchen stove, and smiled and muttered between them 
selves thereat. At last one of them patted me on 
the head and called out admiringly to my mother: 
‘Small pappoose, heap work And I was very 
proud of the old man’s praise. 


95 UR grandfather, Ronald Stewart. lived with us 
O one winter—perhaps while my father was away 
and is a sharply defined figure in my vision. 

He was a small man with white, even teeth, keen gray 
He was very 
His church 
center. 


the road seemed safe for little men 


" 
good! 


eyes, and a stern expression of the lips. 
austere in manner and extremely pious. 
was his club, his theatre, his commercial 
Whereas my mother’s father, Hugh MeTurg, was an 
‘Adventist,’ which seemed to us something very, very 
strange. His accent was a mixture of Scotch and 
Irish, and appealed to my ear with peculiar pungency. 
Large of frame, slovenly of habit, roughhewn of fea- 
ture, he nevertheless held high respect by reason of 
his essential inward grace and his love of prophecy. 
And as I remember him now, it seems that his place 
of worship was as insubstantial as a dream—a cloud 
built temple of the mind. 

“The prayers of Grandfather Stewart were pieces 
of elaborate oratory, but those of Grandad MeTurg 
were lyrical chantings of the nature of poetry and 
awed me while they pleased me, and his sons and 
daughters filled a large place in my childish world. 

“My father’s mother, Harriet Stewart, a tall, thin, 
pitifully emaciated woman of almost Christ-like char- 
ity and patience, comes into my world before my 
father. She was an invalid, as I remember her, al 
ways seated in one corner of her room, the walls of 
which were covered with little shelves and pockets 
so arranged that she could reach out at any time and 
secure her materials without rising. and she was al- 
ways able to discover in some one of these receptacles 
a piece of candy or a stick of ‘lickerish root’ for the 
children who came to call upon her. 


= UR visits to Grandmother MeTurg’s house car 
O ried us in the opposite direction—that is to say, 
to the eastward, around a high hill and over a 
wooded ridge into the valley of the Neshonoc. One of 
our trips into this memorable and unknown territory 
took place just before my father’s return from the war, 
and has enormous significance to me. It was like an 
exploring trip into an entirely new world—like pene- 
trating the upper regions of the Nile. 
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**She hurries little Owen into his wagon and, telling Hester to bring me, 
sets off up the road as fast as she can draw the cart, voiceless, almost breathless with excitement ’’ 


“In those days people did not ‘call... They went 
‘visiting.’ They took their knitting, and stayed all 
day and sometimes all night. In this case gran’pap 
must have sent for us. We rode in a heavy farm 
wagon with Uncle David and mother sitting high on 
the spring seat before us, while we jounced up and 
down on the straw behind or clung to the back of 
the seat while riding on our knees. 


* EYOND the hills which bounded our small uni 
B verse all the landscape lay in luminous mist 
and in this diffused light, in this prismatic allur 
ing landscape of hills and trees and shining streams, 
the figures of my young uncles and aunts come and go, 
radiant and joyous. The MeTurg homestead always 
swarmed with glad people. I can hear their laughter 
and their songs, but I cannot define any form and face 
except that of gran’pap. 

“We never called my father’s father anything less 
than the full and proper term, ‘grandfather,’ but we 
always addressed Hugh MeTurg, who was a gigantic 
and picturesque figure, as ‘granpap’ or ‘grandad.’ He 
alone among all those flitting figures holds definite 
place. I can see him seated in his old-fashioned 
straight-backed chair, smiling with genial humor upon 
the noisy household. I cannot recover his speech, and 
he does not join in any active sense in the merriment, 
and yet he appears to be a part of it, and his ocea 
sional nods of approval or his widening smile would 
indicate a responsive humor. 

“T cannot quite describe Grandmother MeTurg on 
this first visit, for she was busy cooking and I was 
very busy climbing trees and wading in the brook. 
Indeed, we scarcely saw her at all until we came 
swarming in to dinner like a drove of hungry pigs 
squealing for their porridge. The children always ate 
in the kitchen with ‘gran’ma’ to wait on them, be 
cause the table in the main room was completely filled 
with grown-ups. How they all slept in that small 
house I cannot understand at this time, but it did 
not trouble me in those days. 


“WT WAS on this day that I listened to the tragic 
I story of Jowler’s mysterious death. Jowler, the 
farm dog, it seems, had wandered away into the 
acrid, sweet, cool deeps of the bottom-land forest, never 
to return. He had been poisoned. On this day, too, 
I heard for the first time the story of a _ relative 
who had been in the New Ulm massacre and had 
escaped from the Sioux, carrying her little son. For 
days she fled, living on berries and roots. The cli 
max of the story to me was that part wherein she 
told of hiding all night in the cellar of a deserted 
house while the pursuing warriors camped above her 
head. In order to keep little Tommy quiet. we were 
told. she had permitted him to stick pins into her. 
It did not occur to me at the time to say—as it did 
later—that if Tommy took delight in sticking pins into 
his mother, he might very properly have been sur- 
rendered to the Sioux. 

“Gran’ma waited on us as usual that day 
patient, tireless old soul—but I do not recall a single 
remark of hers. She just beamed on us while we 
chattered, and smiled silently in the midst of the 
tumult which her sons and daughters always raised 
when they were together. 

“She was the mother of seven sons—everyone in 


perfect physical health, all but one standing six feet 
or more in height—and six daughters, almost equally 
gifted in physical beauty. All of them were natural 
musicians of a high order, and I never think of them 
without hearing the sound of singing or the wail of 
the violin. They could all play some instrument, and 
some of them could play several instruments. Natu 
rally they fill a large place in my youthful universe 

“Edith MeTurg had very little learning. She could 
read and write, of course, and she made pathetic 
attempts now and again to find the time to read a 
paper or her Bible. But her days were crowded with 
duties.. She was born in Maryland, but not of aristo- 
cratic lineage, and her children knew very little of 
her pedigree. 


ss RAN'PAP was at this time a large, gaunt man 

& with a thick shock of perfectly white hair. His 
He was both 
mystic and poet, and, notwithstanding his roughhewn 
frame and his lack of education, carried himself with 
singular dignity and repose. He was like Paul—a 
dreamer of dreams. He loved the Bible, especially that 
part of it which contained prophecies and lamentations. 
The poetry of Job’s curses, the whirling visions of the 
Apocalypse, formed his emotional outlet, his world of 
imagination. Absent-minded, careless of dress, he was 
forever drumming on his chair (keeping time to some 
inaudible tune), or with faintly moving lips repeating 
for the hundredth time the impassioned lines of Heze- 
kiah or John or Job. He was at this time about 
seventy years of age, but to me he seemed contempo 
raneous with the limestone ledges of the hills. 

“Grandmother (as I learned later) did not fully 
share her husband’s belief in the second coming of 
Christ, but on her fell most of the work involved in 
the hospitalities which gran’pap gladly offered ‘the 
traveling brother.’ I think she loved him with a love 
that never wavered or grew less, and yet I do not 
remember ever to have seen him caress her. He never 
spoke harshly to her, and, so far as he thought of it, 
I imagine he was kind to her. With eyes turned in 
ward, with imagination filled with the visions of 
Daniel and Darius, he perceived but dimly the end 
less drudgery of her days, and this thoughtlessness 
was shared, in a measure, by all her children. Al 
though too old to work in the field, he often drove 
the reaper or the mower; but at this he was a poor 
He usually 
forgot to oil the machine, and often burned out a 
‘journal.’ He would stop in the midst of the wheat 
to state the basis of his faith. He firmly believed 
that the end of the world had been fixed and that 
the time of the fulfillment of prophecy was near. 


55 RANDMOTHER was cheerful in the midst of 
{> her discomfort, for who else had such a crowd 
of noble boys and handsome girls. They all 
loved her—that she knew—and she was perfectly will 
ing to sacrifice herself for them. Occasionally David 
or Frank or Rachel remonstrated with her for work 
ing so hard, but she only put their protests aside with 
smiling gesture and sent them back to their callers 


eyes were gray-blue and deep set. 


hand by reason of his absent-mindedness. 


and when the girls were at home the horses of their 


suitors, tied before the gate, would have mounted a 
small troop of cavalry. 


“It was well that she was rich in children, for 


she had little else. I do not suppose she ever knew 























what it was to have a comfortable, well-aired bed 
room even in childbirth, which came to her fourteen 
times. Her dresses were faded and poor. Her home 


was small, poorly furnished, without pictures and 


without art, save music——her sons and daughters gave 
her glorious music. She was practical and a good 


manager, and she needed to be, for her husband was 
as weirdly unworldly as a man could be. He was 
indeed a sad farmer. Only the splendid abundance 
of those early days and the manual skill of his sons, 
united to the careful management of his wife, kept 
them fed and clothed. ‘What is the use of laying up 
a store of goods against the early destruction of the 
world,’ he argued. And twice at least, in my recol 
lection, he believed the day had been set when ‘the 
heavens should be rolled together as a scroll.’ 


=e I SHE next scene ineffaceably etched on my mind 

is the remembrance of my father’s return from 

the war. I was only five years old, and the 
impressions on my childish brain are commingled with 
words which came long after, so that I cannot now be 
quite sure which events are truth and which imagined, 
but the picture as a whole is still very vivid and 
very real. 

“It must have been Sunday, for my mother and her 
three children, Owen, Hester, and myself (all in our 
best dresses), are visiting at the home of the Widow 
Green, our nearest neighbor, a plump, jolly woman 
whom we all loved. The house swarms with her stal- 
wart, laughing sons and buxom daughters. The table 
is heaped with the mangled remains of a farmer's 
midday feast. The women are ‘telling fortunes’ by 
means of tea grounds. Mrs. Green shakes a cup in her 
hand and, pouring out the tea, turns the cup bottom 
side up in a saucer, whirls it three times to the right, 
then three times to the left, and at last lifts it and 
studies the inside of the cup, while we all wait in 
breathless silence. 

“*4 soldier is coming to you,’ she says to my mother. 
‘See!’ And she points into the cup I crowd near and 
perceive a stem sticking up from a leaf, like a rifle 
over a man’s shoulder. ‘He is climbing to the rim 
Then, turning dra- 
matically and waving her hand toward the road, she 
exclaims: ‘Why, heavens and earth! There he is now! 

“We all turn and look toward the road, and there, 
indeed, is a soldier clad in blue, carrying a knapsack, 
wearily plodding his way up the low hill to the north! 
He is too far away for my mother to call him, and, 
besides, she is not entirely sure of his identity. Trem 
bling with excitement, she hurries little Owen into his 
wagon and, telling Hester to bring me, sets off up the 
road as fast as she can draw the cart, voiceless, almost 
breathless with excitement. 


he is almost home,’ she goes on. 


a F THAT walk I recover little. My next vision 
O seems to be that of a soldier leaning upon the 
rough rail fence, studying with sorrowful, in 

tent gaze our empty cabin. IT cannot, even now, pre 
cisely divine why he stood thus, sadly contemplating 
his silent home 
knapsack is lying at his feet, his musket is propped 


but so it remains in my mind. His 
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against a post on whose top a cat is dreaming, unmind 
ful of the warrior and his instrument of war. 

“He does not hear us until we are close upon him, 
and even after he turns, my mother remains in doubt, 
so thin, so hollow-eyed is he. ‘Duncan, is that you?’ 
she quaveringly asks. 

“His worn face lights up. His arms lift. ‘Yes, 
Belle! Here I am,’ he says to her. ‘Home at last.’ 

“Nevertheless, though he took my mother in his 
arms, I could not relate him to the father I had heard 
so much about. To me he was only a strange man 
with big eves and careworn face. I did not recognize 
in him anything I had ever known. Verhaps Hester 
did (she was two years older than I), for she went 
to his bosom of her own motion, but I submitted to 
his caress rather for the reason that my mother urged 
me forward than because of any affection I felt for 
him. Owen, however, would not even permit an em- 
brace. The gaunt and grizzled stranger quite terri- 
fied him. 

“Come here, my little man!’ my father said. ‘Wy 
little man? Across the space of forty-seven years 
I can still hear the reproach in his vibrant voice. 
‘Won't you come and see your poor old pap when he 
comes home from the war? 

“*Wy little man? How significant that phrase was! 
The war had in very truth come between this patriot 
and his sons. One had forgotten him—the other had 
never known him. 


is WEN creeps beneath the rail fence and stands 
O there, well out of reach, like a cautious kitten 
warily surveying a doubtful dog. The soldier 

stoops and draws from his knapsack a big red apple, 
and, holding this toward the staring babe, confidently 
declares : “Now, I guess he'll come to his poor old pap.’ 

“My mother apologizes. ‘He doesn’t know you, 
Duncan. How could he? He was only six months 
old when you went away. He’ll go to you by and by.’ 

“Owen advances toward the shining lure. The sol- 
dier catches him, despite his kicking. and hugs him 
‘You little raseal,’ says the soldier laughingly, 
‘now T’ve got you!’ 

“Then we all go into the little front room and the 
soldier lays off his heavy army shoes, and my mother 
brings a pillow and puts it under his head, and so 
with infinite content he stretches out on the rag car- 
pet, the better to rest his tired, aching bones. 

“Oh, Belle!’ he says in tones of utter content. 
‘This is heaven! I’ve dreamed of this a million times, 
I shall never leave you again.’ 

“Owen and I grow more friendly and begin to 
tumble about over him while our mother hastens to 
cook something for the soldier to eat. He asks espe 
cially for ‘hot biscuit and honey and plenty of butter. 
I haven’t had a real meal since I left home,’ he adds. 

“How mystic, how marvelous, this hour. And yet 
I can languzge but little of it. The afternoon glidcs 
into evening while they talk, and at last we all go 
out to survey the farm. T hear him ask about the 
crops, the renter, the neighbors. 


close. 


The sun sets behind 
He leads the way back to the house, carry 
ing litthe Owen in his arms. He is u strange man 


the ridge. 


‘*The children always ate in the kitchen with ‘ gran’ma’ to wait 
on them, because the table in the main room was compietely filled wiih grown-ups’’ 
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Each moment his voice sinks deeper into 
my remembrance. He is my father—that I feel ring- 
ing profoundly through the dim halls of my conscious- 
ness. I cling to his hand in perfect knowledge and 
confidence. The trundle-bed is pulled out, we chil 
dren clamber in, and I go to sleep to the music of 
his resonant voice still recounting to my mother the 
story of the battles he had seen and the marches 
he had made.” 


cue FTER Lincoln’s childish world possessed 
a ruler, stern and incisive. Naturally Dunean 

Stewart was a heroic figure in the eyes of 
his sons, for he brought back from his two years’ 
warfare under Sherman, Thomas, and Logan the tem- 
per and the habit of a soldier. He taught his sons 
the manual of arms. Even Hester carried a broom- 
stick and pounded on a dishpan in imitation of a 
drummer boy. 


no longer. 


“Father’s canteen,” says Lincoln, “made an excel- 
lent water bottle for the men in the field, and his 
long blue overcoat sets a vivid spot in the midst of 
the landscape as I look back upon it. You will see 
my first impressions of life are martial. All my 
memories of those days are permeated with the haze 
of battle, and my father’s scheme of discipline im- 
pressed itself upon me with instant terror, for the 
reason that we had fallen into rather free and easy 
manners under maternal government. Mother was 
too jolly, too tender-hearted, to engender fear in us 
even when threatening us with the application of a 
switch or a shingle—but the soldier’s promised pun- 
ishment (we soon learned) was swift and precise in 
fulfillment. We did not presume a second time on his 
forgetfulness or tolerance. And yet we knew he loved 
us, for he often took us to his knees of an evening 
and told us vivid stories of Grant, McPherson, and 
Thomas, and chanted war songs for us. He was an 
excellent story-teller, and his vivid phrases brought 
to us (sometimes all too clearly) the tragic litter of 
bodies on the battle fields around Atlanta and Nash- 
ville. ‘You could walk for half a mile on the dead 
bodies,’ he said. To him Grant, Lincoln, Sherman, 
and Sheridan were among the greatest men in his- 
tory, but he had no hate of the South and its leaders. 
On the contrary, he loved to tell of their valorous 
charges over hopeless fields of carnage.” 


UNCAN did not intend to be a hard father, but his 
D own boyhood had been both hard and unlovely. 
Born in Oxford County, Maine, his early life was 
spent on farms in and about the Little Androscoggin, 
with small chance of schooling. Later as a teamster, 
and finally as shipping clerk, he had enjoyed three 
mightily improving years in Boston. He loved to tell 
of his life there, dwelling with especial joy and pride 
on the actors and orators he had heard. He could 
describe many scenes from plays and repeat many 
lines out of Shakespeare, and the roll of his deep 
voice as he declaimed, “Now is the winter of our dis- 
content made glorious summer by this son of York,” 
thrilled his sons with something far-off and wonderful. 
“Next to his stories of the war,” says Lincoln, “we 
loved best to have him tell of ‘the pinery’ of his early 
years in Wisconsin, for he had been both lumberman 
and raftsman, and had many delightful tales of 
wolves and bears and Indians, wherein he imitated 
the howls and growls and actions of the wild animals 
with startling realism. All his narratives were full 
of unforgettable phrases like ‘just below the Jinny 
Bull Falls. ‘circling Cld Mosinee,” and ‘running the 
whirlpool rapids.’ 

“As we grew older he told us how his father and 
mother came West by way of the Erie Canal and a 
steamer on the Great Lakes, and how they had landed 
in Milwaukee with Sarah, their twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter, sick with the smallpox: of how a farmer from 
Monticello had carried them in his big farm wagon 
all the way westward to their future home. And it 
was with deep feeling that he described the reception 
they had received from the village. 


“TT SEEMS that the citizens in a panic of fright 
j against the pest had risen up angrily and were all 
for driving the Stewarts out of the town, when old 
Hugh McTurg, big and gray as a grizzly bear, put 
himself between the leaders of the mob and its vic- 
tims, and said; ‘You shall not lay hands upon them. 
Shame to you!’ And such was the power of his arm 
and the look in his face that no one went further with 
the plan of casting them out into the wilderness. 

“*He established your grandfather in a lonely cabin 
on the edge of the village.’ said my father, ‘and he 
took care of your aunt and your grandmother, nurs- 
ing them with his own hands until they were well. 
And that’s the way the MeTurgs and the Stewarts 
first joined forces. But the name of the gentle and 
generous man who carried them in his wagon on the 
long way from Milwaukee to Green County is entirely 
lost to me.’ 

“I cannot understand why Sarah did not die on 
that rough journey over the terrifying roads of Wis- 
consin, and what it all must have seemed to my gentle 
New England grandmother I grieve to think about. 
Beautiful as the land (Continued on page 22) 
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A Professional Jailer 


VERYBODY knows 
about him—a little 
yet few but convicts 
who have felt the 

touch of his hand upon their shoulders, 

or looked into his eves in some moment By 
of supreme stress when the issues of life 

were at stake, have sensed the secret of 

his power. For John L. Whitman has power, and that 
over turbulent souls in their most turbulent moods. 
Indeed, it is his profession to control people who have 
proved unable to control themselves. Long ago some 
one called him “tamer of men,” and that phrase is apt 
if you look only on the outside of the man’s influence ; 
but it is likely to give an impression of Whitman as a 
man with a mesmeric eye who dominates by the sheer 
force of superior will, which is exactly what this 
jailer does not do. 

There are two classic stories which they tell to 
show his power over men, and which, if not examined 
carefully, tend to support this erroneous impression. 
Each harks back to the early days of Whitman’s life 
as a guard at the Cook County Jail in Chicago. A 
prisoner who was at liberty with two or three hun- 
dred others in the exercise corridors had refused to 
respond to a summons to the office. No brace of 
armed guards in the institution dared attempt to take 
him from among his fellows. Whitman went. Di- 
vesting himself of his weapons, he locked the iron 
gate behind him and disappeared among the two or 
three hundred men. Armed guards in groups gath- 
ered on the platform which overlooked the scene, 
charmed and awed by the daring of one of their num- 
ber. Something between an eddy and a knot that 
shifted sinuously in the throng marked his progress. 
He was following the man, persuading, arguing, and 
appealing. Minutes passed. The wait seemed inter- 
minable. A hush fell over the mob. It might be the 
On the contrary, it 
Whitman 


calm which precedes explosion? 
marked the victory of intrepid courage. 
was coming out—bringing hi¢ man! 


The Secret of His Mastery 


, I SHEE other story is of a fight. There was much race 
trouble in the prison in those days, with ugly, 
bruising battles which, if not checked, sometimes 

enlisted many combatants and broadened into sangui 
nary conflicts. Whitman looked up one day from his work 
in the bundle cage, with a sudden sense that something 
‘ The tones of voices in the exercise corridors 
had changed. He heard the telltale scrape and shuffle 
of feet which proclaimed that a fight was on. Dash 
ing into the corridor, he called two other guards to 
jein him, but they declined to risk their lives in the 
human whirlpool of excited, half-maddened men who 
surged about the storm center. Again Whitman un- 
hesitatingly plunged in alone. The swirl of the crowd 
struck him and flung him head first under the stairs. 
He leaped to his feet and began resolutely to tear his 
way toward the center where a white man and a 
giant black were fighting. Progress was slow. Whit- 
man was continually carried out of his course by the 
ebb and flow of the human tide, but kept working 
toward the center. Vresently he heard a low, tense 
voice behind him say: 

“Dowt you hit that Don’t touch him!” 
After a minute or so he heard it again: “Don’t lay 
a hand on that man. On your life, don’t do it.” 

Whitman knew from this that his life was being 
threatened and that some unknown and unsuspected 
friend among the prisoners was protecting him: but 
at the moment there was no more time to heed pro- 
tector than menacer. He must press on, and did, at 
length wrenching his way in between the combatants, 
who, at the touch of his hands, and after one look of 
amazement, surrendered weakly and were led below to 


was wrong 


man! 


the solitaries. 


An Unassuming Everyday American 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 
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John L. Whitman has power, and that 
over turbulent souls in their most turbulent moods 


Again, unquestionably, this looks like the triumph of 
intrepid courage. But there was another and su 
premer quality. It was not Whitman’s courage which 
made the first man follow him out of the crowd, while 
a dozen ugly-mooded demons gathered round and 
urged: “Don’t go—we won't let him take you.” Nor 
was it his courage which made some unknown pro 
tect him from assault in the milling mob about the 
fighters. It was the presence in Whitman's charac 
ter of something different, something much more 
commonplace—mere human sympathy and the dispo 
sition to be kind. 

If the reader will watch Whitman’s career for a 
moment, he can see that quality distilled out of expe 
rience into the man’s own character, and thereafter 
working outward, transforming prisoners and prisons 
and giving impulse to the whole new humanitarian 
movement now invading our penological systems. 


Man Tamer 
ARLY in his present existence Whitman became ac 
EK quainted with the need of kindness. He saw a good 
deal of cruelty around him. Some of it was prac 
ticed upon persons he loved, and he fell quite naturally 
to compensating what they suffered from others by an 
excess of kindness and consideration from himself. He 
had entered the world with a high initial velocity. At 
seventeen he was a contracting painter and paper 
hanger in a small Illinois town; at eighteen he was a 
husband; at nineteen a father; at twenty, through the 
neglect of others and the generosity of his own nature, 
we find him supporting, in addition to his own family, 
his grandparents, his mother, and his three younger 


brothers. This was a heavy burden. but he did not 
shirk it nor grow irritable under it. Instead, he “stood 
the gaff.” His heart had grown with the load. There 


appeared no limit to his sym- 
pathies; but there was a 
limit to his strength. His 
magnificent physical organi 
zation began to totter 

But this only softened his spirit a little 
more, so that at twenty-four years of 
age we see a young man with heavy 
responsibilities, whose health is seriously impaired, 
who has endured some sorrows, but who has learned 
to view life broadly and reflectively and acquired last 
ingly the art of being kind: who, in fact, deliberately 
made up his mind to create as little friction as pos- 
sible upon his own account and to pour water and oil 
on hot bearings wherever he found them. Out of this 
spirit was bred the great man tamer. 


Why Incur Hatred? 


ITH life plans badly fractured, Whitman drifted 
W into Chicago and upon the conductor’s platform 

of a street car-——lots of open air, you see, to give 
his health a chance to build up. One day an incident oc- 
curred which, in the light of later events, seems to have 
been prophetic. Whitman's car was blocked by a funeral 
procession. Some one among the irritated passengers 
asked whose funeral it was, and another, more irri 
tated, answered: “Jailer Foltz of the Cook County 
Jail,” adding with a vicious snap evidently born of 
some personal contact with the deceased: “There's 
a blamed sight more people glad than sorry.” 

This not entirely unnatural remark sank deep into 
the reflective heart of Whitman. 
‘It made an awful impression upon me, some way or 
other. I thought, why need a jailer incur the hatred 
of his fellow: men?” 


As he says to-day: 


Now, by a singular coincidence, when Whitman re- 
signed his street-car job to get a better location in life, 
his brother-in-law developed just political pull enough 
with the newly elected sheriff, James H. Gilbert—that 
was In 1890-—to secure for the ex-conductor a position 
as guard at the Cook County Jail, Chicago. 

The jail was a dark, gloomy structure, filled with 
prisoners of every type, from the novice and the ae 
cidental lawbreaker to the most desperate and 
confirmed of criminals. All were in a more or less 
highly temperamental state, for it is notorious 
that men merely on detention are much more prone 
to ugly mood and vicious temper than after they 
are tried and convicted. 


The Crying Need of Kindliness 
alambamong wolves 


Hk gentle-hearted Whitman 
was immediately assigned to duty in the bundle 


cage, the situation and function of which he was 
entirely ignorant of, although he soon discovered it to be 
a sort of nexus between the outside world and the inside 
hell. His duties were to receive the bundles which 
were daily brought there for the prisoners by their 
friends, to examine them carefully for drugs, weapons 
or contraband of any sort, and thereafter to pass 
them on to the persons for whom they were intended. 
The young man went out to the bundle cage tim 
idly. He looked at the restless mob in the corridors 
and up at the tiers filled with a sort of creature that 
he had never known before, and was greatly dis 
turbed. lie found himself going to work with a kind 
of illogical, chilling terror in his heart, feeling the 
stab of a hundred peering, baleful eyes. Yet he soon 
perceived the helplessness of the prisoners, how hun 
grily they watched him, and how gruffly the guards 
dealt with them, so that by and by terror gave place 
to pity. They were human beings, and in distress. 
They stood in very great 
every contact of the day, and there were many, he 
treated them with sympathy and consideration. 
On the prisoners’ part, watchful eyes perceived that 


need of kindliness. In 


he stole nothing from (Continued on page 31) 
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Birdie, the Strikebreaker 


ISS BIRDIE McMULLEN, the queen of 
Halsted Street, sat in a sagging. red 
plush-covered chair in the parlor of 
Father Clancy's rectory and looked 
about her with observant eves. She made note 
of the fact that half of the red cabbage roses were 
worn off the carpet and the sag of the chair on which 
she was sitting did not escape her. Lier pretty brow 
was furrowed with the problem of refurnishing the 
parish residence, when Father Clancy came smiling 
into the room, both hands outstretched. 

“My mother tells me you want to see me, father.” 
tirdie said with a little smile of greeting. “I don't 
know ‘what it’s about, but Tll plead guilty right 
away.” 

“Aha! I knew IT could depind on you, Birdie!’ he 
exclaimed. “Sit down, child. ‘Tis fine ve’er lookin’, 
with the new throlley pole on your hat. Well, if it 
wasn’t for having something left up to me that I don’t 
know what to do with at all, at all, I wouldn’t think of 
bothering you. But whin IT was pacing the floor, 
racking my brains for an answer, and the poor woman 
coming back this evening for her advice, I thought of 
you all of a sudden. 

“‘Birdie McMullen!’ says I to meself, ‘she’s the 
And with 
that I stopped in and left word with your mother, 
asking you to come over. And here Ww’ are!’ he een 


very one that'll know what to say to her! 


cluded, seating himself and beaming at her across the 
little marble-topped center table. 

“Well, you've certainly got the welcoming hand out, 
father,” Miss McMullen returned; “I’ve got to give 
you that. But the rest of your opening address 





doesn’t stir me up to any hip. hip. hurrah! 1 can see 
myself from here dipping into somebody else’s troubles 
and trying to grab whoever it is before she goes down 


for the third time. What's on your mind, father? I 


might have known it wasn't anything you wanted for 


yourself—that’s always the least of your worries 
Which of the eight or ten thousand poor women in the 
parish is it this time?” 

“It's Mrs. Haskins,” 
little frown for his own helplessness 
well-meaning soul, and since she’s taken Jimmie Ferris 


the pastor explained, with a 


“She's a good, 


to raise, I knew you'd be anxious to help her if ye 


could. You know, whin Haskins —the Lord have mercy 
on his soul !—died here a couple o° months ago, all un 
expected though it was, the widew got twelve hun 
dhred dollars insurance money from the Foresters. 
And a couple o' days ago, woman dear, but didn’t she 
come to me to tell her what to do with it!” 


“She was taking an awful chance,” Birdie smiled 


By Frank X. Finnegan 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST FUHR 
“If I ever got hold of twelve hundred in one bundle 
and you found it out, I wouldn't want to be in the 
sume ward with you. It would be just like you to 
take it all away from me and blow it in on a new 
carpet,” she added, glancing at the worn floor cove 
ing, “you’re such a fiend for interior decoration.” 

Father Clancy's gaze followed hers to the floor a bit 
ruefully, and he almost blushed 

“It is pretty bad, isn’t it?” he said. “Oh, well, 
‘twill do all right a while longer. Do you know how 
long that carpet’s been down there, Birdie, with the 
feet of half my parish thramping over it day in and 
day out? Seventeen years. "Tis no wondher it looks 
a bit ancient and thravel-worn.” 

“Seventeen years!” Miss MeMullen repeated: “and 
you’ve had a good many of ’em in on the curpet in that 
time, father.” 


“WYAITH. you may say that,” he returned. “But I'm 
k able to do a little something for most of them 
thank God, and that’s a dale more important 

than the carpet.” 

“You cant get up anys 
that.” Birdie said cheerfully. But don't ever get the 
idea that I’m crazy to horn in on these little mix-ups 
that keep me stepping around the parish between 
meals like a female tenement inspector. 


argument with me abeut 


They're 


wished on me. When things are put up to me [ do 


** Everybody in the ward knows you have money in 
the bank, and if you play it right you can have some party 
hooked, strung, and hung over the side of the boat in no time’ 


what I can to help out, but, believe me, ['m not going 
nround looking for odd jobs as Little Miss Fix-It 
What's the big idea about the Widow Haskins and her 
twelve-hundred-dollar bank roll?” 


ATHER CLANCY leaned back in his chair with a 
Fk little sigh 

“Well, she came to me for advice about buying 
some sort of a little business with her money that 
would bring in a living for herself and Jimmie Ferris, 
he said. “She doesn’t want to give up. I was think 
ing.” he added, almost timidly, “that since you were so 
much inth’rested in Jimmie Ferris and his future, you 
might have an idea for Mrs. Haskins that would keep 
thim together.” 


He looked over at her expectantly, but Birdie’s 
brows were puckered in a frown, 
“The best anybody ever gets for that kind of 
advice is the worst of it.” she declared after a 
few moments. “No matter which way things go, 
there isn’t a chance on earth to get credit for what you 
intend. If you ask me, the best thing she can do with 
that bundle is to put it in Holzmeier’s bank and draw 
it out a five-spot at a time. And if she'll buy a new 
hat once in a while and keep a little powder on her 
rose, maybe Nick Feldmeyer, the butcher, would marry 
her after a year or so. He's been mooning around 
after three or four good-looking widows since his wife 
died, but none of them had money in the bank.” 


YPATHER CLANCY chuckled softly. “But you must 
I admit ‘twould be placing the poor woman’s little 
lump of money in serious danger to take a chance 
on Feldmeyer seeing things in the proper light at the 
right moment. No, we'll have to think of something 
safer than that. and I've been counting on you to 
do it. She'll be here with Jimmie almost any minute 
now—Im glad vou came in time to give it a bit of 
thought.” 

“If it wasn't for Jimmie T wouldn't think of handing 
any advice to that mournful old female,” Miss Me- 
Mullen returned. “This is a case where you're sure 
to lose no matter how it goes.” 

“But see what you did for Heidelmeier whin he 
wanted to get rid of his moving-picture place,” the 
pastor urged anxiously. “That turned out all right, 
child. It was that I had in mind whin I sent for you. 
You've done so well, taking one thing with another, 
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I'm thinking of turning the outside work of the parish 
over to you, Birdie.” 

He laughed at the suggestion, but the next moment 
added with a little sigh: “ "T'would be a Godsend to me 
if vou’d undhertake it.” 

Birdie looked over at him with more gravity than 
usually rested on her bright young face. 

“T'd go a long way to help you out, father,” she 
said quickly. “I’m not quitting on this Haskins propo 
sition now, but just to keep the record straight I 
wanted to declare myself.” 

The doorbell jingled. 

“Here they are now, belike.” the pastor ventured, 
and a moment later the housekeeper ushered the for 
lorn Mrs. Haskins into the parlor with Jimmie Ferris 
close in her wake. 

Father Clancy met her at the threshold with a 
beaming smile that found no reflection in her lugubri 
ous countenance. From beneath her trailing widow's 
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weeds Mrs. Haskins looked out upon a world which 
she was assured had entered into a grim conspiracy 
to steal her inheritance and consign her to the peor 
house to end her dismal days. 

“Good evening, father,” she wailed; “I’m sorry to be 
bothering you again, and I hope Im not too much 
trouble altogether, though the goodness knows I don’t 
want to be, but it’s along of my being left all .alone. 
Oh, good evening, Birdie. I hope I'm not interrupting 
anything.” 


IMMIFE sidled into a seat in a corner and grinned 
J cheerfully at Miss McMullen 

“Not at all 
ence heartily assured her. “You know what they sa) 
about speaking of the angels. “Tis only this minute 
that your name was in my mouth. I was just telling 
Miss McMullen about your looking for an investment 
of some kind and hoping she might have an idea that 
would fill the bill. You know, Birdie has quite a 
name for helping people out of difficulties, Mrs. 
Haskins.” 

“Yes, I know,” the widow dolefully admitted, turn 
ing toward Miss McMullen with a wan little smile. 
She had seated herself in a creaky rocker, and when 
she discovered that it made a dismal noise, she settled 
back in satisfaction. 

“When I think of all that money being mine and 
how easy I might lose it some way,” she went on, “it 
just scares me to death.” 

“I don’t see where a good-looking young widow like 
you has any license to be fretting about the future.” 
Birdie interposed; “you'll probably be married again 
in a year or so. Everybody in the ward knows you 
have money in the bank, and if you play it right you 
can have some sturdy party hooked, strung, and hung 
over the side of the boat in no time.” 

Mrs. Haskins waved the idea aside grandly, though 
not without a sad smile in recognition of the compli 
ment. 

“No, indeed, Birdie,” she sighed, “I won't never 
marry again. That ain’t a thing that poor Thomas 
would have me do, I’m sure, though the subject wasn't 
never mentioned between us. But of course I realize 
I can’t go on living on this insurance money and have 
it last, and that was why I come to Father Clancy 
to see if he could think of some business I could put 
it into. I’ve thought of a millinery and I've thought 
of a delicatessen and a school store, and nearly every 
thing a woman could do by herself, but people tell me 
there’s such chances in all of ‘em. And I've got 
Jimmie to think of, too. Since poor Thomas took him 
to raise, I wouldn't want to give him up now, and if 
I lost all my money there would be nothing between us 
znd the poorhouse.” 

“Oh, the Lord save us! 
Father Clancy exclaimed. 

“Don’t fret about me,” Jimmie 
piped from his corner; “I want to go to work anyhow. 
I'm tired of goin’ to school.” 


HE others turned on him in a body. 
“You can cut that stuff right there, young 


man.” Miss McMullen advised. “Didn’t you 
promise me to go to school and study hard and learn 
how to be an alderman when you grow up?” 

“That's why I don't want to go any more,” Jimmie 
declared. “I was talkin’ to Alderman Lawless the 
other day and I asked him whaf collidge he graduated 
off of, and he told me he graduated off of Magee’s 
livery stable down in the old Fourth Ward.” 

“Yes, and he looks it,” “If Magee 
put a blanket on him and tied him up in a stall, the 
talking to him inside of five 


It's not as bad as that!” 


Ferris suddenly 


sirdie asserted. 


other horses would be 
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) , **Say, Billy, it doesn’t 
take a mental mastodon 
to run one of those 
movies and get the kale, 
does it? ’’ 

she asked 


ame 
| as 


not at all, Mrs. Haskins,” his rever-, 
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He isn’t the kind of an alderman I meant, 
I guess you'd better not head for the council 


minutes, 
Jimmie. 
chamber after all.” 

“Since we've been hearing so much about the moy 
ing pictures,” the widow observed after a little silence, 
“I've been thinking how you got Abe Jacobs fixed up 
with a moving-picture theatre, Birdie, that time he 


‘‘And you think these people would 
jump their jobs and go out hunting free 
lunches just to help you get your raise, eh?’’ 
was looking to buy one. They tell me he’s making 
money hand over fist.” 

“I'm glad to hear it,” Father Clancy declared; “he’s 
a well-meaning little man, Abe is, and he’s had a hard 
row to hoe, with sickness and bad business and the 
rest of it.” 

“And the best of it is, if he 
knows how to plant ‘em so he'll have something to dig 
time there’s a heavy Miss Me 
Mullen added. “You won’t find Abie buying any six 
cylinder car this year. If he can keep a four-cylinder 
vas range going he'll be tickled to death.” 

“You'll be surprised when I tell you what I was 
thinking,” Mrs. Haskins went on, looking bashfully 


vets a few dollars he 


up the first rain,’ 


down at the remnants of the red roses in the worn 
carpet. “I-—I was wondering if it would be a good 
idea for me to try to buy out one of those theatres 
just a little place, you know, that would bring in 
something right along for me and Jimmie.” 

“Sure! And T'll run the lantern!” Jimmie exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

“What?” Birdie exclaimed incredulously, looking for 
traces of a smile in Mrs. Haskins'’s doleful coun 
tenance and failing to find them. “You don’t mean 
that you've really been thinking of going into the show 
business! Why, I didn’t think you’d ever gone past 
the gate at one of those places!” 

“Oh, yes. Thomas and I used to go often,” the 
widow admitted, “and especially after Jimmie came to 
live with us—Jimmie is so fond of the movies. But, 
of course, I don’t know the first thing about how 
they’re run or anything like that—I was only think 
ing because I'd beard that all around about Jacobs, 
and how easy his 
money Was coming in. 
There's a good many 
picture theatres 


owned by women, 


ain't there?” 

“Yes, but not by 
such thoroughly do 
mestic fowls as you 
are, Mrs. Haskins,” Miss 
McMullen returned. 
“After all, though, IT sup 
pose they all had to start 
and take ai chance. If 
you have any idea you 
could get with it, 
I'll be on the watch for a 
shop for you 


away 


show 
they’re changing hands all 
the time along Ifalsted Street.” 

“Will you, now?" 
the pastor, who had been listen 


interposed 


ing in surprised silence to the 
new turn of the conversation 


“That'll be grand, Birdie! I 
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never would have thought of that in the world. but the 
way women are moving along these days there’s no 
telling what they won't be into next. If you could fix 
up Mrs. Haskins in a nice little theatre, bringing in 
an income that would sort of put her mind at rest, 
It would, indeed.” 
Birdie rose and prepared to go. The conference 


‘twould take a load off my shoulders. 


seemed to be at an end so far as 
she was concerned. 

“T'll see what I can do,” she 
said; “but if I keep on putting 
over moving-picture theatre deals 
I'll have to charge both parties a 
regular little 
broker. father. My 
poor mother will be notifying the 
; police if I don’t get home pretty 


commission like a 
Good-by, 


D 
’ 


soon.” 

“Good-by—and God bless you,” 
Father Clancy returned, clasping 
her hand warmly. “I don’t know 
what we'd do without you, child. 
The more I think of it, the more 
inclined I am to make you assist 
ant adjuster of parish difficulties.” 


“TE YOU do that, you’ll have to 
| hand that plate around twice 
on Sundays,” Miss MeMullen 
declared. “Td expect to be on the 
pay roll and half of what you get 
would Good 
night,” and = she 
leaving Mrs. Haskins to continue 
her mournful dissertation on the 


never do for me. 


hastened away, 


world and its woes as viewed by a 
lone, lorn widow. 

Billy Sheehan called that even 
ing. it being one of the five or six 
evenings of the week that he ae 
corded himself that privilege. 

“T was talking to Anton Novak 
on my way over here,” he said as 
he comfortably settled in his favorite chair, “and it 
looks as if that bunch over at the police station were 
certainly going to give him the gate. It’s too bad, 
because he’s got a nice busines at that little one-horse 
power theatre of his.” 

“What's the matter?’ Miss MeMullen asked idly. 
“He’s got sense enough to come through once in a 
while, hasn't he? Captain Price has had five birth- 
days that I know of in two years, and he must have 
enough chests of silver and fur-lined overcoats to start 
a pawnshop. They tell me he was very much Busy 
Jimmy down at the auto show, looking at the new cars. 
[I suppose he’s framing to pull off another birthday 
pretty soon or a fifteenth anniversary or something 
like that 

“No, it wasn’t collections,” 
he’s been all right there. But it seems the captain's 
tough son, Eddie, got into Novak’s theatre a couple of 


kindly sign the inclosed subscription list.” 
Sheehan said. “I guess 


weeks ago with his private, personal gang and tried 
to break up the show. Anton’s got a bouncer over 
there—a big Bohemian who hasn’t been in this countrys 
more than a month, is about half out of the hinguage, 
and doesn’t know Cap Price from a rabbit. All he 
knows is that Anton told him to throw out anybody 
that tried to pull any rough stuff, and as a thrower-out 
he’s got a lot of records. 

“This big Hun tossed Eddie and his mob into the 
middle of the street car tracks without bothering to put 
on the soft pedal, and when the captain heard about 
it he gave Novak two weeks to get out of the district. 
You know Price has always steod behind Eddie and 
kept him out of the penitentiary—so far.” 

“Yes—so far,” Miss McMullen observed; “but they 
might as well begin making Eddie's little gray suit 
right now. He'll be along there all right one of these 
days, looking for a free hair cut and a steady inside 
job, room and meals included.” 

“Well, they’ve landed Novak seven times since then,” 
Billy went on. “Price keeps a copper on duty around 
there all the time lcoking for a chance to get him 
Now they have started in to do the censor stuff on his 
making him take off everything the police don't 
Ile’s ready 


films 
happen to like 
to quit and beat it while he has all his eyes and ears. 
Of course he doesn't expect to get a decent price for 


and Novak says he’s done. 


the place, but he’s simply got to sell out.” 


ISS McMULLEN’S busy brain suddenly switched 
M from the troubles of Mr. Novak to those of Mrs 

Haskins. Sheehan’s narrative dovetailed so well 
with what had been unfolded in Father Claney’s par 
lor that when he spoke of the beleaguered Novak’s 
selling out she interrupted him. 

“Say, Billy, it doesn’t take a mental mastodon to run 
one of those movies and get the kale, does it?” she asked. 

“T guess not,” Billy admitted. “I never beard any 
medals jingling on Novak.” 

“What would you think of Mrs. Haskins sitting in 
behind the ticket window at Anton’s place and grab 
bing the nickels?” “Wouldn't that make 
the neighbors take a couple of quick looks as they 


she pursued. 


went by?” (Continucd on page 24) 
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CTOBER passed on its 
swaggering, golden way. 
November came and went, 
with its pale crown of In 

dian summer and veil of wood smoke 
which 
peered a sun colored like a Jacque 


from forest fires, through 


minot rose. December rushed on 
World’s-hnd, frost-nipped and 
“weather glim” of icy gold and violet belted about 
its horizon, and the sound of axes ringing from the 
mountain woods. 

And this long chaplet of wonderful, vivid days 
had there been such an autumn and early winter, said 
the old folk—this jeweled rosary of time, Phoebe told 
with the feverish fervor of a nun, whose convent might 
be sacked by nightfall, telling her heaven-insuring 
beads. For it had been understood early in Novem 
ber that Richard could not come again to World’s- 
End until Christmas, and then only for a few days. 
He was simply overwhelmed with work, Sally had ex- 
plained. Sylvia Beresford wanted him to decorate 
the whole lower floor of her town house, and Mrs. 
Pierce-Hull had commissioned him to paint ceilings 
and walls in the big hall of her country place on 
Long Island. 

So Phoebe lived, as was her ardent wont, with might 
and main during the precious respite that Fate had 
accorded her. 

Owen felt sometimes as though he must break 
through the thin veil that still hung between them, 
and tell her to be utterly at peace—that not even for 
a few sinister days need she ever see Richard again 

that he, Owen, knew and understood, and took her 
part against herself, so that not even in thought 
must she be disloyal to her truest self—the self 
that was her own and his—that should be in 
violate of anything so low and disintegrating 
as vain remorse. 

Perhaps Life, Master of Irony, never ar- 
ranged a situation more to his gusto than the 
arrival of Richard at World’s-End on Christ- 
mas Kve. Laden with gifts he came, 
and of course everyone (even Lheebe, 
to whom Owen had made a present of 
the present that she was to bestow) 
had gifts for him, neatly laid away in 
tissue paper, sealed with little Red 
Cross charity stamps, and tied with 
ribbon decorated with holly. No—it is 
impossible that irony ever had more 
toothsome nourishment than when Rich- 
ard was handed by Mary, as distributor 
of Christmas-tree fruit, a volume of 
Villon in a marvelous old binding, the 
gift of Phebe to her nephew-in-law; 
while Phoebe received a real “yellow 
jacket” of royal Chinese weave, with 
buttons of solid gold 
fering from Richard. 


HE got America to light a huge 
S fire in the laundry later in the 

day, and, slipping out (the laun- 
dry was a brick building by it 
self), locked the door and laid the 
lovely robe on its last bed of coals. 
It writhed feebly before it caught, as 
though sentient, and she watched it 
shuddering, her hands gripped together 
and her heart beating fast. Very 
slowly it burned, and some of the gold 


cheery, with the 


never 


the season's of- 


buttons were melted and some escaped 
these last, America 
fished out afterward and had set in a 


among the ashes; 


gorgeous bracelet, which she never 
wore, however, until safely out of sight eo 
of her mistress. ” 

Then, still pursuant of this great 
ironie play, custom must needs compel . 
Richard to go with the little company that, headed 
by Phoebe and Owen, went first to Downer’s house to 
preside over the “Christmas tree’ held there yearly for 
the laborers and their families; then down to the serv- 
ants’ dining hall at World’s-End, where a like tree was 
erected for the negroes and pickaninnies and a noble 
feast, including roast pigs and turkeys, spread for the 
retainers and their friends. He had to stand by, smil- 
ing as best he could, while the old servants drank the 
healths of the family one by one, name by name—and 
called Heaven’s blessings on the “l’il mist’iss’” (mean- 
ing Diana) and hoped that Owen’s seed would be like 
Abraham's And, at Han 
nah’s request, he had to play the small organ that was 


“as the sands of the sea.” 


Owen’s Christmas gift to them (being the only music 

ally endowed member of the family, there was no 

escape), fitting horrible, commonplace chords to 
“Dere’s a star in de East on Chris’mus morn, 

Rise up, chillun, an’ follow.” 

And to the old plantation hymn, oddly out of place to 

the Caucasian mind at such a festival: 
“God's gwine set dee worl on fire! 

He's guwine raise dee heavens higher!” ete. 


And, also, Richard had to play “Nearer, My God, t 
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Yet here she and her child were 
lapped in = luxury and he con 
strained to this vile hypocrisy unless 
he would be beggared of everything. 


ee He stood at his window, staring 
out at the lovely lawns and fields 


Chapter X Vil 
The Dreadful Day 
By Amélie Rives 


(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALONZO KIMBALL 

































Owen stood like a figure of stone staring down 
at him, but Phebe dropped on her knees beside the 
blood-smeared form, wildly searching for signs of life 


Thee,” while the rich, thundering chorus of throaty 
negro voices rolled about him and he could see (with- 
out looking at it) Phabe’s face, hard and cold and 
white as a heart-shaped pearl, close to Owen's shoulder. 

When Sally would have drawn him into her bed- 
room for a good-night talk that evening, he shrank 
back, saying in a stifled voice: 

“Not to-night, mother—I'm not fit to be with anyone 
but myself to-night.” 


ND he went off to his own room, and shutting the 

A door with a violent jerk, was suddenly aware 

that his eves were wet with tears of rage. Yes, 

it was as he had said to his mother that autumn: the 

edge of his helpless, base anger against her whom he 

had injured only grew keener with time and occasion. 
Huteful desires wrung him. 

To hurt her—to hurt her in her dearest nerve, se- 
cretly, cunningly—that only would assuage this cold 
fever that devoured him. But he knew well that mad- 
ness lay that way. He must endure as best he might. 


wrapped in winter moonlight, and a 

shrilling shimmer of sound told him 
that the sheep were running after the bellwether from 
some imaginary danger. The sound brought back all 
childhood and boyhood. He remembered how once, 
when a tiny lad, he had asked his mammy, sitting up 
in his crib to listen, “What's that funny noise?’ and 
mammy had said: “Go to sleep, little master, dat’s only 
the sheep bells. H’it’s only your own sheeps running to 
fold.”. And when he had asked, “Are they really all 
my sheep, mammy?” she had said: “Well, dey’s as 
good ez yo’ own sheeps—same as dis whole place is 
good as yo’n—ef Marse Owen don’t never marry.” 

And now it had all slipped from him forever like 
some bright, teasing dream. And she and her child 
would have it all. Yes—she had taken everything from 
him—stripped him naked—yet she must needs blister 
his bareness with her steady, unrelenting scorn! 

Then suddenly, with that curious perverseness which 
was his chief characteristic, he realized that the emotion 
which so rankled in him was one of rare and peculiar 
savor, Cesare Borgia might have felt toward a woman 
who dared scorn him just such a poignantly enven- 
omed hatred. 

And he began to muse on the power of different 
cycles over the form assumed by human passions, 
which at core are so unvarying. 

He recalled the portrait of Cesare, by Raphael, in 
the Borghese gallery at Rome, and how several people 
had said that he resembled it. His face was longer 
and more sharply modeled, but he could see himself 
that his opaque, black eyes, slightly swimming up 

from the lower lids, and his mouth, small, composed, 

und secretive, were much the same as those in the 
portrait. Yet, though this biting, poisonous emo- 
tion that now corroded him might have been 
felt by that other, pang for pang, his expres 
sion of it in the fifteenth century and any 
expression that could be given it in the twen- 

tieth must necessarily differ in all essentials. 





T BROUGHT him a grim diversion in 

| his sore, exasperated mood, unmedi 

U cined by even the hope of retaliation, to 

fancy what course Cesare might have pur- 

sued with a woman who presumed to look 
at him with a very nausea of loathing. 

As the days of the week which he was 
compelled by circumstances to spend at 
World’s-End went by, his pent, sullen anger 
against her bit ever sharper and sharper. 
Small incidents were continually happening 
to exacerbate this feeling. The skill with 
which she avoided ever addressing him 
directly without seeming rude was real- 
ly amazing. Never once, since his first 
visit in October, had she spoken to 
him, except in the casual way demanded 
When she 
did speak, she looked between his eyes. 
Once chance so arranged it that they 
met face to face in the woods of 
World’s-End Mountain. He had gone 
out with his gun, though the legal date 
for shooting was past, having sickened 
of hunting and the long, aimless rides 
that formed the only alternative. 
Phebe, seeing that Borak was not in 


by her position as hostess. 


the stables (she was very careful to 
inform herself of Richard's probable 
whereabouts) and ignorant of the fact 
that a groom had ridden him to Crewe, 





#firon y+ 
— had gone to the winter woods for refuge. 
They met face to face. Richard, 
standing by a great bowlder in the dry bed of a stream, 
suw her coming long before she saw him. His first 
thought was to turn back, then a savage impulse fixed 
him. He stood watching her, his small mouth just 
touched by a smile. 

Phebe was walking with her head bent, her eyes 
fixed on the dead leaves which rustled ankle deep about 
her. Growing warm with the steady climb, she had 
thrown her jacket over one shoulder and rolled her 
gloves into a ball, which she tossed absently in her 
hand as she advanced. When she was about a yard 
from him she looked up with a start like one rousing 
suddenly from sleep. 

Her face went white and her eyes black. The gloves 
fell on the dead leaves between them. 

Richard stooped and handed them to her. She took 
them mechanically, then, turning short, went away 
from him between the gray stems of the trees. When 
she had gone about ten paces he saw her hand open 
and the gloves fall at her side. She walked rapidly 
on and soon the gray aisles hid her from him. 

A blaze of wrath scorched Richard. 

“She dropped them as if they were filth, just because 
I'd touched them,” he thought, staring at them. His 
jaw set with an ugly clench. As he passed the gloves, 
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on his way down the mountain, he kicked them aside 
among the underbrush 

That afternoon, when tea was being served in the 
rose room, Mary ran in with the baby and sat her on 
the carpet. 

“Just watch her!” she cried. laughing 
toddling- before we know it 
her little feet by anything that’s hand) 


ICHARD saw Phebe’s eves dilate as they fixed 
themselves on little Diana. As once before, the 
baby was crawling straight toward him, paus 


ing now and then to hammer with ‘her little feet on 
the carpet and gurgle joyously. In her eagerness she 


“She'll be 


She pulls herself up on 


had taken her small underlip entirely under her ~ 


daisy-petal teeth, and her small chapped chin glistened 
like a pink shell with the tension. 

Phebe half rose from her chair, then sank back 
again. She was just pouring out a cup of tea for 
Sally. With a hand that shook slightly she carefully 
dropped in the four lumps that Sally always took with 
her afternoon tea. 

Richard, with a cruel joy at his heart, watched the 
baby’s rapid advance toward him. This was her chief 
est treasure. He would grasp it in both hands and she 
could not cast it from her afterward as she had cast 
her gloves because his touch had soiled them. 

“Isn't she too darling with Richard!” Mary cried, 

















T BEGAN fo be thought that the last 

of the Black Knobber gang had escaped; 

as the sheriff put it one day at the county 

seat: “Either Ally Spencer’s dead er he's 
got clean away out’n the kentry. He never were 
knowed to keep still this long sence he were alive.” 
But the sheriff was mistaken. All winter the outlaw 
hid among the rocks, in caves and holes, near the 
summit of Black Knob. As he watched in the spring 
he thought much of his three friends—also mem 
hers of the gang—who were under sentence to die 
in April. In the latter part of February a. warm 
wind took the snow from the sides of the mountain, 
and roads became impassable with the black Missouri 
mud. Bright redbirds darted among the walnut 
branches. The earlier trees tasseled. There was a 
thunder of bees on the warm air, and huge knobs 
of them swarmed in the woods. Then maple trunks 
were wet with sweetish sap; ferns unrolled; groves 
took on a cloudy pink from red bud. The abundant 
life of another year was bursting bounds everywhere 
on the mountain. 

The outlaw knew what were the signs of spring 
at the county seat: garden making, gay new cotton 
dresses on the streets, children chasing fireflies in 
the long dusk. In at the jail windows would be 
drifting an odorous, smoky wind from the woods. 
And all those who were expecting to witness the sum 
mer would be unusually happy—in that expectant 
mood which is the uplift of April. 


T LAST came the appointed Friday. It was rain- 
A ing when he crawled out of the cave in which he 
had slept, with wind and occasional lightning. It 
would be very muddy at the county seat, “where his 
three old friends awaited their fate in the jail.” 
The Governor, who had not been heard from, would 
send a night message. About nine o’clock the sheriff 
would leave his house, next door, and come across 
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delighted “See her lifting herself up by his leg! 
Don't be frightened, Richard—she won't hurt you,” 
she ended, laughing. 

“I’m not at all frightened,” said Richard. 

The baby, with both dimpled arms clamped about 
his leg, was slowly but surely, amid a series of earnest 
little grunts, dragging herself on to her bronze-shod 
feet 

“Pity: Pitty i" 
having resource to her latest accomplishment in words 
to express the triumph of her soul. And bobbing and 
dipping slightly in her effort to maintain the perpen 
dicular, she gazed up into Richard’s face, her arms 
wrapped about his leg 


she shouted, succeeding at last and 


Ik BENT forward and, gripping her by either arm, 
H lifted her suddenly upon his Knees. Still gripping 

the small arms fast, he held her there, staring 
at her with what he meant to be a smile, but which 
was more like a grimace of pain. And he gripped her 
tighter and tighter, a savage desire to hurt overmas 
tering him. . 

“Bravo, Richard!" called Mary. “He's really scared 
to death—” she smiled in an aside to Owen, near 
whom she was sitting. 

But now the baby, who almost never cried, was get 
ting the oddest look on her little face—half like one 
who courts a coy sneeze, half that of a woman who is 
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cate eyebrows made a sudden “V" on her forehead 


n the room. 


afraid of cats and senses one 


her underlip thrust out like a wee cherry—then sud 
denly the finest, most piteous wail came plaining up 
from her little breast 


HE BE swooped like a hawk. Her eyes were the 
P panther’s that sees its cub maltreated She 

caught the baby to her heart and stood glaring 
at Richard, trembling from head to foot. 


“You hurt ber!” she spat at him. “You hurt her! 
How dare you!” 
“She's a litthe coward,” said he coolly. “Fancy my 


hurting her 

“You are the coward—to hurt a baby!" cried 
Phebe, beside herself. 

Sally’s voice slid in like a sliver of ice beween 
flames. 

“Owen, I must really ask you to speak to Phaebe. 
She seems quite out of her head 

Richard rose and strolled to a window. He did not 
Wish his face to be seen just then. 

Owen, putting his arm about VPheebe and the baby, 
who was now catching her breath in a series of little 
half-comforted, hiccupy sobs, led them from the room. 

“He hurt her! Coward! He hurt her!” Phoebe kept 
saying, shaking so violently that he was afraid she 
might let the child fall. (Continued on page 27) 





kep’ a-gapin’ all over meetin’—must ha’ 


By Marianne Gauss ben gapin' after that Rody girl.” Her 
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to the jail through the rain, in one hand a torn 
envelope, in the other a sheet of yellow 
paper with damp, violet writing. The 
jail would be just as always in the morn- 
ing—a distant rattle of cooking vessels, 
the odor of food, a negro, taken up for 
vagrancy, mopping the stone corridor. 
When the sheriff came in the negro 
would stop mopping and listen—his 
eyes prominent, his mouth open. 
The sheriff would stand outside the 
cells, at the grating, and read the 
message to each condemned man 
separately. And as soon as he had 
heard the news the negro 
would resume his noisy mop 
ping of the floor 
As to what the message 
would be, the outlaw had no 
doubt at all. It was as cer 
tain as his own fate in case 
he were caught. He had killed 
au deputy sheriff in that last 
battle between the county and 
the gang; and killing an 
officer in those outlaw coun 
ties of Missouri was a crime 
never condoned—the man who 
did that must die for it 
All day it rained, so 
that he was able to 
see but a few yards 
from him through the 
All winter thick mists of Black 
the outlaw hid Knob. His wife had 
among the rocks reported seeing one of 
the Holt family on the 
west side of the river which separated his hiding places 
from the farming country below; and as all Holts were 
his relentless enemies he was keeping away from the 
hut in which he was accustomed to visit her 


FTER the hour set for the execution, his restless 

A ness gave way to depression, which lasted all of 

the next day. Late in the afternoon of Saturday 

the rain ceased and the clouds changed from gray to 
crimson, then blew away in the dusk. 

Sunday, on the newly washed mountain, was a 
glorious day. He heard the first mocking bird of 
the year mimicking a sound of bells blown from some 
church in a far-off mountain valley. In the afternoon 
the outlaw ventured to visit his wife. 

“Waal, Olie.” he said as he sat in the doorway of 
his hut, “hit’s all over fer the boys. They’re in the 
yother world, gittin’ used to it by now.” He mused 
au moment “It'd sholy be somethin’ to go through: 
one moment here, the next off wher’ nobody could 
follow 'em—lak a squirrel escapin’ up a tree.” 

Viola broke in with a correction. “Thar’s a river 
You-uns ain’t hearkened to Brother 
Bee Cole lak you'd ought to. When y’ come thar y’ 


to cross over, Alls 


dimples played coquettishly. 


SCHOJONOVER “T never gaped after no Rody gyurl!” 


avowed the outlaw. 

“Then IT cayn't see whar you kep’ yo" mind. 
But thar’s a river to cross!’ Viola continued with the 
firmness of the orthodox. “It’s lak a cloud someway, 
pow’ful misty—thar’s a picter of it in Brother Bee 
Cole’s book, en two men crossin’ over. Hit ain’t no 
Ways at all on the yother side till thar y’ come to 
the city gates. Might be some further than shows in 
the picter—that ar picter of ’Bo Holt’s store—looks 
lak the river run plumb again’ the street. But hit 
ain’t no walkin’, to speak of, till v’re thar.” 

A huge dog, bushy around the head, like a wolf, 
and very silent, rose from beside her, walked out of 
the hut to a gap among the sheltering vines, and 
snarled as he smelled the wind. He had caught the 
smoke of a gun fired by a deputy sheriff. 

Viola sat thinking, one foot on the cradle rocker. 

“T keep a-steadyin’ about th’ vother world,” she 
resumed. “Them thar golden streets, now—looks lak, 
to me, ef that ar gold hed been het up some way 
en poured over ‘em, lak es not some o’ th’ meltin’s 
would drap onto th’ vearth en sink plumb down in 
en thar’s how gold come to be found in the groun’.” 

“IT don’t know, Olie. mought be. I cayn't say fer 
sure, lak Brother Bee Cole would. 
gittin’ thar he’s read up. En I reckon he ‘lows I 


’ 


He’s so shore o’ 
won’t see no golden streets.’ 


IS black eves laughed again. THe was superior 
H in intelligence to Viola—though a wild life of 

nearly two vears had somewhat altered him. At 
one time, while in his teens. he had seemed to show an 
aptitude for civilization, so that a bookish man down 
ut the county seat interested himself in his educa 
tion For a year or two the incipient outlaw did 
really attend school. He read a number of books 
and wrote some verses—-his patron said he was a 
poet But the student phase rapidly passed, and he 
wis again to be found galloping over the mountain 
or entertaining delighted groups of his neighbors with 
his mimicry of those not present. If a poet, he be 
longed to the old-time minstrel type. His language, 
which had altered under the influence of his teachers, 
became again the vernacular of back counties in Mis 
seuri. He courted and married Viola Meighton, the 
daughter of an outlaw: he joined with her brothers 
in the Black Knobber gang. and moved swiftly in 
his course till he had committed the crime for which 
he must some day die. 

The silent dog came back to lie beside him. lifted his 
head, and growled reminiscently as he thought of the 
gun smoke on the wind. His master paid no attention. 

“Olie—I keep a-steadyin’ ‘bout that ar Sunday 
sgrother Bee Cole baptized you.” 

That Sunday, from horseback, he and his wild 
companions had watched her go down into the stream. 
taptizing had fascinated him always: the blue and 
gold shimmer of a river; the smell of summer hills; 
the singing voices, which were harsh indoors but 
sweet as birds’ when blown across water by the wind; 
the mystic emotions of the people, crude perhaps, 
like their voices, but infinitely sweet in the shadow 
of great things, like birth and death. 
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He looked from Viola’s face to the baby in the 
crib. “I ‘lowed to Bud Spencer that Sunday they 
baptized you. ‘Bud,’ I ‘lowed, ‘that ar preacher, he'll 
sholy have me cut out now. Olie won't spend no 
thought on a godless young man lak me.’” 

“That ain’t no kind of talk fer a baptizin’, Ally 
Spencer—en you know it!” Her eyes met his a mo 
ment; they were a kind of greenish blue, like dragon 
flies, and sparkled enticingly. But she returned them 
resolutely to a large volume that lay open on her 
lap, so that the man could see only their lashes, thick, 
fair, powdery, like the stamens of flowers. She did 
not expect a man to observe the Sabbath. “Looks 
lak the good Lord won't hol’ ’em to account,” she 
was accustomed to say. “They cayn’t help them 
actions, they have so many temptations—'less’n, of 
course, they’re 
preachers, Lak Bee 
Cette.” 


UT if Viola was 
B a saint, she had 

nlso been a great 
belle on Black Knob. 
She had certain 
tricks of the dimples 
in her cheeks: her 
calico gown Was 
turned in artfully to 
show a very white, 
soft throat, and a 
string of blue beads, 
of which Brother 
Bemas Cole could not 
have approved, was 
wound in the volup- 
tuous gold braid 
which went 
her head. She glowed 


around 


in the dimness of the 
hut. It was built well 
within a very large . 
old grapevine, which 
formed almost a per 
fect shield as the 
woolly young leaves 
came out, and blos 
soms shedding a 
faint, penetrating 
perfume. Light came 
in at the front, from 
which the sky could 
be seen, almost an 
indigo, except where 
the wind had blown 
a drift of cumulus 
clouds that gleamed 
frostily in the sun. 
There were no win- 
dows at the rear: a door there opened into a cave, from 
the darkness of which the outlaw might fire tellingly 
on his enemies. But he had been so long let alone, 
he began to think the world had forgotten about him. 

“What's that noise? Es it a-thunderin’?” asked 
Viola. 

“Naw, hit’s this vere pesky dawg jawin’ at us. 
Wolf, quit yo’ foolishness !—a-growlin’ en a-goin’ on 
lak y’ see a deppity sheriff. Ther ain’t nobody com- 
in’. Is ther, Olie?’ He laid his hand suddenly on 
her lap. “Looks lak to me you-uns has read yo’ Bible 
pow’ful long to-day !° he complained. 

“That ar’s the Wo'd of God, Ally,” his wife an 
swered, reproving him. 

“Y’ cayn’t read a line of it. Give it hyah.” 

“T know I cayn’t read,” she admitted, “but thar’s 
a holy peace comes over me ef I jes’ tetch a Bible 
with my hand.” 


Fe the black eves sparkled delightedly. For 
the book was “Vanity Fair.” The library of 

the Meightons—-a Bible, three medicine alma 
nacs, and an arithmetic—had become confused years 
before with that of a school-teacher boarding at the 
cabin. 

“En I know it helps me to read it!” insisted Viola. 

“That ar’s the Wo'd of God to you, Olie,” he re 
plied. “All human hearts es a-waitin’ en a-listenin’ 
for that wo'd—only, down in town, cayn’t none of 
"em hear. 

“En they tuk me down thar to town en ‘lowed 
I should go to school—en I done it. En sech a jaw 
in’ a-goin’ on I couldn’t heah myself think noway, 
so I come back hyah to the mountain. Why cayn’t 
they leave me be, wher I like to live? I ain’t askin’ 
the county fer nothin’; I can git plenty squirrels to 
live on. Is it the county’s business what I do? I 
ain’t never pestered nobody; never fired a shot at 
no man tell they ‘lowed IT was a outlaw, en sent dep 
pity sheriffs after me to kill me. Cayn’t I defend 
myself noway ?”’ 

“Hit’s jest them-all’s crazy foolishness,” Viola re 
plied. “Looks lak to me them that makes the laws 
cayn’t jedge no reasons. Less’n them voters picked 
a bunch o’ plum lunytics, sholy they never noticed 
what they writ in the books.” 


FOR MARCH 28, 

“I know no law but the law of Almighty God!” 
cried the man. The child heard him, started, and 
clenched a tiny fist against the whiteness of the breast 
on which he lay. Viola had taken him into her arms. 
It was sunset. Crimson and gold—flashing stars 
burned through the vines to her. 


HERE was silence till the child, happy and fed, 

| pulled himself to his feet on her lap. He was a 

strong, wiry boy of ten months; 

black and his wits keen, like the outlaw’'s. Presently he 

found his father’s hat—wide, black, much battered 

by winter rains—fumbled a while with it, and awk 
wardly set it over Viola’s ear. 

“Ef a girl gits on my hat I cankissher!” The outlaw 

announced an immutable social law of Black Knob. 


his eyes were 


wits 
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I'll stand hyah with the rifle,” 
Sam Hope,’ I'll ‘low to him, ‘you- 
uns es come to ’rest a man whut never done no crime; 


sheriff comes to my do’ 
she resumed; “en 


he only shot to save his life, lak any yother man 
would. Yet y’ won't leave him be, y’ 
skunk! Y’ keep atter him tell he 
rest! En he lays out in the rain when he’s wore 
nearly to death with yer runnin’ of him.” En—'Sam 
Hope,’ I'll tell him, ‘I reckon y'd shoot a woman same 
es a man; but come a step nigher my do’ en I'll fill 
yo’ hide plum full o° laid, lak a squirrel.’ Oh, thar’s 
Bible for that, Ally. The Good Book ‘lows: ‘Ef yer 
enemy honger, feed ‘em; but ef y’ cayn’t stop ’em 
so doin’, heap coals of fire on thar haid.’” 

“You leave the rifle be, Ollie,” warned the outlaw. 
“I don’t aim to have y’- mixed up in no shootin’ 


(jod-forgotten 


cayn't—take no 


scrapes lak a man.” 

There was a heavy 
thud outside the hut. 
In his wolflike 
silence the big dog 
had leaped on a man 
who approached the 
place, and the man 
had knocked him 
senseless with a club. 


ITHIN, un- 
W heeding, Viola 

went on: 
“Ally, I wisht = y'd 
tuke the boys’ plan. 
Let ‘em git y’ down 
yander to the raal- 
road, to a pint whar 
nobody never see y' 
before—they can do 
it under a load o’ 
wood on thar wagin. 
kn yo’ hawse’ll bring 
money fer a_ ticket 
clar away. En when 
y’ git safe away y’ 
can send for me.” 

“T druther stay up 
hyah, Olie—with you. 
I reckon, down thar 
in town, they’ve fur 
got us. They won't 
Suddenly 
he stopped = and 
pushed her 
uside. Some one was 
near the door of the 
hut. 

An instant later, 
in the doorway, 
against the sky—all 


pester us.” 


arms 





‘1 know I cayn’t read,’’ she 
admitted, ‘‘ but thar’s a holy peace comes 
over me ef I jes’ tetch a Bible with my hand’’ 


“Ally, this hyah’s the Sabbath day.” 
primly and set the child in his crib. 

But while she struggled in the man’s arms her 
dignity vanished. She laughed aloud; the gold braid 
slid down around one shoulder, the revolver fell from 
his pocket, and was not discharged, but bounced 
toward the open door. The child crowed aloud. But 
the deg remained morose—walked to the door that 
looked down the mountain, smelled once more of the 
wind, and snarled again. 

The gold mass came out of braid—Viola hid her 
face in it till it was wrenched from her by force. 
Her fair flesh reddened under her lord’s kisses, so 
that the pale gold freckles disappeared. But her 
dimples stayed very white in the scarlet. Outside 
the mocking bird repeated her laughter. 

“Thar now!” she condescended. “I reckon you-uns 
es suited—plum fool of foolishness, lak you always 
wuz. Looks lak to me, Ally Spencer, you-uns'd hate 
to give sech a pattern to a yar-old baby—a-breakin’ 
the Sabbath day! I cayn’t see how in yearth I’m to 
git him raised.” 

“Give me over to the sheriff, that’s whut y’ can 
do!” cried the outlaw. “Sen’ wo'’d to Sam Hope I'm 
a pow’ful noosance to hev ’round, en he can git me 
by callin’ fer me.” 


T HIS mention of the sheriff, Viola’s eyes became 
A almost black; she looked like her father, or like 
that brother, the Black Knobber, who did not 
shoot and so went to prison instead of the gallows—he 
did not shoot because his powder was damp. “That ar 
Sam Hope!” she cried, “ef I meet up with him, I ‘low 
I'll name him fer whut he is to his face.” 

“You-uns es liable to see him ’most any day, Olie. 
He'd lak pow’ful well to pay me a visit up hyah.” 
He spoke thus to play on her heart. It was instantly 
vibrant, the music he could make on it amazed him. 
“Ally,” she whispered; “Ally—” 

He stooped a little: her arms went around him, 
warm and soft against the sinews of his neck, but 
clinging savagely, like all wild things. “Ef that ar 


She got up 


gold by this time, 
with open gates in it—appeared a thick-set, reddish man 
in town-made clothes. There was an instant’s silence. 

Then the outlaw laughed oddly. “Howdy, Sam 
Hope?” he asked. 

“IT come to ’rest y’, Ally,” replied the sheriff. “Ef 
y’ feel lak shootin’, go ahead; but the minute you 
tetch yo’ hand to a gun you drap where you stand.” 

The outlaw dived for the revolver on the floor; 
but he was not quick enough, it was snatched away 
by one of the men who accompanied the sheriff. 
Among them the prisoner saw his old enemy, Ebenezer 
Holt, saying nothing, but grinning triumphantly. 

In the shadow of the vines behind him stood an- 


other of the Holt family. “I ‘lowed we'd git Ally 
Spencer within the week,” muttered this man. “I 


‘lowed it es I stood by the jail when them yother 
Knobbers wuz hung. It wuz las’ Friday mornin’, en 
rainin’—en Eb hearn me say that.” 


, I ‘HE sheriff produced handcuffs. As the outlaw 
put out his wrists, ducked his head a little and 
laughed, he said: “Hit ain't no use, Sam, doin’ 

me this a-way. I'm plum done fightin’. I know the 

court’ll tu’n me loose nex’ week—mought as well hey 

a trial right away.” 

As the posse poured into the hut the outlaw’s child 
sat staring with round, black eyes. He had always 
supposed his father the only man in the world; this 
influx of spurred, noisy beings was disturbing to his 
preconceptions, unsettling to his faith. He began to 
wail shrilly. 

“IT reckon, ef you-uns come to rest Ally, we-all cayn't 
do nothin’.” Viola’s voice was gentle, but she had stepped 
backward to the wall against which a rifle rested. 

“Olie!” her lord commanded—*“Olie, you drap that 
gun!’ The sheriff sprang to wrench it from her 
grasp: and she was saved from the crime for which 
her husband must die. She smiled. 

But when they had taken him away she flung her- 
self against the wall, sobbing so that he heard her 
from outside the hut. 

For his last ride down the mountain he was put 
on a spotted pony with a red eye, which turned in- 
quiringly to see what was going on. For the first few 
miles he did not speak to any of the posse, and none 
of them spoke to him (CVontinucd on page 33) 
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The Samaritan Religion 


HE PHILADELPHIA “NORTH AMERICAN” has sent to 
a number of persons letters, the gist of which is the fol 
lowing questions: 

1. Does your observation of the present time lead you to believe that some 
sort of spiritual awakening, or upheaval, or fresh expression, is impending or 
imminent? 

2. If so, what form, in your judgment, is the revival, or 
festation, likely to take’? 


experience, or mani 


Some of the answers published have been rather hectic, to say the 
least. But one, the letter of Cuartes W. Exior, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, is worth reproducing if only because it pre 
sents (in fewer words than anyone else could put them) the state 
of mind of many Americans to-day: 

A new religious sentiment seems to me to be gradually spreading throughout 
the world, and especially among young people in the United States. 

It is a sentiment which takes small account of ceremonies, rites, sacraments, 
creeds, and dogmas, but inspires an enthusiasm for the service of family, neighbor, 
and society at large. 

Guided by the modern scientific spirit, this sentiment is developing a new 

kind of Christianity, based on the ethics taught by Jesus, and particularly on 
the command “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and the parable of the 
good Samaritan. 
In their youthfulness of spirit these three sentences are worthy of 
their author. Though Dr. Exvior’s religion is not orthodox, it is sin 
cere. Dr. Exvsor is, incidentally, our candidate for the biggest man 
now living in America. Hardly a week goes by but we get, out of 
some of his public utterances or activities, a fresh conception of the 
loftiness and breadth of his view of our contemporary civilization 
and the things that are necessary for its richer development. 

By the way, accepting Dr. Exior’s definition, about the most irre- 
ligious feature of present-day life is the spectacle of some men grow- 
ing rich through inducing other men to consume alcohol. 


W. W.’s Conviction 
W * ARE INDEBTED to Mr. CLarence Sackett of Newark, N. J., 
for one of the best epigrams we have seen concerning the pres- 
ent political situation in Washington. Mr. Sackerr says the epigram 
came originally from the Boston ( Mass.) “Transcript” 
None of the Democrats in Congress have the courage of their own convictions 
—but they all have the courage of Mr. WILSON’s convictions. 


Bunk about ‘‘Honor’ 


HE MAJORITY of the Democrats in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture have voted resolutions that begin like this: 


Whereas, National honor, dignity, and integrity demand that American coast 
wise vessels be given the privilege of passing through the Panama Canal exempt 
from any toll charges. 

We don’t know just how much the Democrats in the Massachusetts 
Legislature had to do with digging the Panama Canal, but one 
Colonel Georce W. GorrHaLs—not, we believe, a member of the Great 
and General Court—is quoted as saying: 

I do not believe in exempting any vessels from paying for the use of the canal 


Somehow we are a lot more impressed by what the builder of the 
canal and the President of the United States say on this subjeet 
than by the ludicrous resolutions of the Massachusetts Democrats 
and the arguments of disingenuous hairsplitters. 


Training for Congressmen 

MUCH-NEEDED IMPROVEMENT in our National Government 

is the provision of adequate training in finance and in account. 
ing for our Representatives and Senators. These subjects are of pro 
digious importance, and something like clear understanding of them 
is absolutely necessary if constructive national legislation is to go 
forward. One of the great factors in President WILson’s leadership 
is his grasp of these subjects and his ability to get expert advice 
when his own information is not complete. The average Congress 
man, on the contrary, is at the mereyv of his credulity. He will be 
lieve and repeat in debate almost any absurdity, provided only it is 
sufficiently dramatic in quality and discreditable to large financial 
interests in some distant city. Hardly a week goes by but the 
“Morgan crowd” is the target for some acrid nonsense which never 
would have been uttered if the speaker had had even the slightest 
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A conspicuous ex- 
PerkKINS with 


idea as to what is the work of modern bankers. 
ample was Senator Borau’s assault on Georce W. 
reference to some imaginary six million dollars. Mr. Perkins’s cool 
explanation left the Senator looking rather silly. We will not get 
anywhere by favoring corporations in the style of the Hannaized 
Republican party or by holding jamborees over the money devil 
in the style of the late Populist party. To deal constructively with 
American business one must understand the facts and not rant about 
them. It is greatly to the credit of many Congressmen that they have 
studied law in preparation for their legislative work. What the United 
States needs from now on is legislators who have mastered the princi- 
ples of finance and accounting so as to be able to judge economic facts. 


Attention, Mr. Hearst! 


PROPOS of the Mexican situation and the lies, direet and indirect, 
that are being told about it, we dedicate this definition, from the 
Washington (D. C.) “Star,” to WittiamM RaNpo_ren Hearst: 
“Father,” said the small boy, “what is a jingo?”’ 
“A jingo, my son, is a man who devotes his time to thinking up opportuni- 
ties for other people to go out and be shot at.” 


New Politicians for Old 


O* THE THIRD OF MARCH, this vear, Hiram C. GiLt was elected 
Mayor of Seattle, Wash., by a majority of 14,000 votes. This 
does not seem so wonderful until we note that this is the same GILL 
who was elected Mayor in 1910 on an “open town” platform, recalled 

1911 largely by the newly enfranchised women’s vote, and defeated 
in much the same manner in 1912. This time the rejuvenated Mr. 
Git. ran on a platform calling for strict enforcement of the laws! 
He got his majority in the residence districts which had beaten him 
before, and was supported by former opponents but opposed by 
former supporters. If 14,000 votes is any evidence, it is a clear 
case of political rebirth or conversion. This is a very encouraging 
result of the new spirit in our polities. The aptitude and experience 
of men who have taken naturally and successfully to political life 
are assets that we cannot well afford to lose. Good government is 
not always to be had from untried enthusiasts. It will be better for 
us if we can make the more capable fellows choose and hold the 
right courses. Of this seemingly improbable state of things, Hiram 
C. GILL is so far a shining example. May there be many such. 


We Strive to Please 


From “Truth,” Boston, Mass. From the Fort Worth (Tex.) “Record.” 

To whale patent-medicine fakers and COLLIER’S WEEKLY was a radical la 
frauds and assail the evils of alcoholism bor newspaper. It has changed. Now 
may do good; but these things at their it is a conservative. Rosert J. CoLLier 
worst are hardly as bad as the activi- has made way for Mark SULLIVAN as 
ties of Haywoop and Moyer, the evan- editor. Mark isn’t a radical. He is 
gels of the I. W. W. and the Murder — just the opposite. “The Issues at Calu 
Trust, for whom COoLLIER’s appears to met.” by Perer CLARK MACFARLANE, 
have a_ profound’ = regard. Recently is a new departure. Verer takes the 
PETER MACFARLANE, a belated and sen side of the copper kings. He tells the 
timental muckraker, has striven hard reading world that General Manager 
to make a case for the Murder Trust JAMES MACNAUGHTON has “a great rec- 
the Western Federation of Miners—as_ ord for efficiency.” This is true. His 
against the Calumet and Hecla Com mining company has paid $125,000,000 
pany, and the many good things done — in dividends and reinvested $72,000,000 
by the copper concern to improve the — in its property, all upon an original in 
social and industrial conditions of its vestment of $1,500,000. Give Mark 
SULLIVAN full swing and Saint Mac- 
NAUGHIITON’S hame will appear in the 


employees, its broad generosity and 
sense of responsibility, are as nothing 


when the violence and vicious methods holy calendar... . “Tis fitting that 
of the Murder Trust are to be con MARK SULLIVAN should be the editor 
doned. For pure rot and unadulter- of their publication. When it comes 
ated slop commend us to MACFARLANE to “bunk and guff” newspaper creators 
and COLLIER’S. MARK SULLIVAN leads the profession. 


Wouldn’t it be amusing to hear a joint debate between these two? 


The Marvels of Chance 


UR FRIEND, Mr. C. G. Carver of Sharon, Pa., calls our atten- 

tion to the most wonderful series of coincidences which have 
ever been brought to our attention. On February 29, 1912, the House 
heing in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, the Hon. 
Everis A. Hayes of California made a speech lauding to the skies his 
fellow citizen, Mr. Lueviter Buerenank, for his really great achievements 
as a plant breeder and creator of new varieties of fruits, flowers, and 
field crops. In this speech he gave a rather full list of these crea- 
tions, including the unfortunate “wonderberry” which has been con- 
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demned by such authorities as the “Rural New Yorker” as nothing 
more nor less than the ordinary black nightshade and the “spineless 
cactus,” which is said by some to be nothing better than the wild 
spineless cactus. But Mr. Hayes, and friends of Mr. Bursank gen- 
erally, are not inclined to join in assaults on the work of a man which 
is so good in so many incontestable ways. We are not now discuss 
ing BurBank, but coincidences. Mr. Hayes’s Burbank speech has been 
sent out under his Congressional frank, and helped to swell that postal 
expense which is so bemoaned when the second-class mail privilege is 
debated. One of these speeches reached Mr. Carver under an envelope 
in which his name is misspelled, “Carser.” Afterward Mr. Carver 
received from the Luther Burbank Company, “Sole Distributor of the 
Burbank Horticultural Productions,” a catalogue setting forth the 
beauties and excellences of the fruits and flowers in which they deal 
for good hard cash. This also came in an envelope in which Mr. 
CARVER’S name was misspelled “Career.” 


Her Majesty’s Umbrella 


HREE HEARTY BRITISH CHEERS for the illustrious Mary, 
Queen of the English! She deserves to live forever in the hearts 

of her subjects. Ever since she ascended the throne, it has been 
one of our avocations and chief delights to attend her, through the 
medium of the illustrated prints, on all of her public appearances. In 
the very beginning we made an odd and interesting discovery. She 
never stirred abroad without an umbrella. This discovery gave a 
definiteness to what had been a mere pastime. At corner-stone lay- 
ings, at the opening of new hospitals, at cattle shows, at horse and 
dog shows, at the races, on a stone bench in the gardens of coun- 
try houses, at presentations of colors, at reviews of troops, at visits 
to coal mines, at the Lancashire mills, at the ceremonies attend- 
ant upon investing the young Prince of Wales with the Order of the 
Garter, in India, and at sea, every photograph of the Queen showed 
the umbrella in the foreground and firmly 





Remarkable coincidence? But wait! In 
the catalogue of the Luther Burbank Com 
pany are found descriptions of the Luther 
Burbank creations, which are word for 
word reproduced in Mr. Hayes’s speech. 
If it should turn out that Mr. Hayes of 
California is interested in the Luther Bur 
bank Company, the series of coincidences 
would be complete. Anyvhow, the Luther 
Burbank Company may now advertise its 
wares, “wonderberry,” “spineless cactus,” 





and all under the Congressional frank of 
the Hon. Everts A. Hayes—and seems to be 
doing so. We seek in vain in the catalogue 7 | ’ 
for a description of the political peanut. Yi éj ALA\ SN \ 
S/S lvi¥viea A 

For the Farmer 3 
O THE DESK of the writer of this 
paragraph there comes in the course 

of a month something more than a ton of 
printed matter. Among the few periodicals 
which command friendly and interested 
reading is the “Farm Journal,” published 





grasped, usually with both hands. Then 
the object of the game became to discover 
a photograph of her Majesty in which one 
of the royal parasols or umbrellas did not 
figure. It was obvious that she did not 
carry one as a protection against the ele- 
ments, for by no possible chance could she 
be exposed to the rain on any of her pub- 
lic appearances, and certainly habitually 
carrying an umbrella indoors is the height 
of something or other. But now we know 
that the quest is in vain. We gave up hope 





when we read in the newspapers the other 
day of an adventure that befell this most 
British of British queens when she went 
with the Bishop of Norwich to visit the 
Norwich Castle Museum. The gate attend- 
ant did not recognize his Queen and _ re- 
fused to admit her unless she relinquished 
her umbrella and deposited it in the rack 
provided for that purpose. She stubbornly 
refused to surrender it. The attendant was 
equally stubborn. It began to look like an 





by Wilmer Atkinson Company of Philadel- 
phia. It has old-fashioned charm, sincer- 
ity, piquancy, occasionally a militant sword 
for fraud and chicanery, and throughout an atmosphere which breathes 
the desire of service to its readers. Its charm starts with its title piece 
at the head of the first page, an old-fashioned stone farmhouse of the 
kind that is common in the Quaker and Pennsylvania Dutch parts of 
Pennsylvania, surrounded by little pictures of typical farm life: a 
mother and two daughters making pies in a farm kitchen, a boy bring 
ing eggs, a stalk of corn, and some climbing roses. About the first 
printed matter in every issue of the paper is this standing notice: 
FAIR PLAY 
We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertisements in this paper 
are signed by trustworthy persons, and, to prove our faith by works, we will 
make good te actual subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who 
prove to be deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the expense 
of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the medium of these columns... . 
This notice has appeared in every issue of the “Farm Journal” since 
ISSO. We think it antedates by twenty vears the movement for clean 
advertising in periodicals generally. When this guarantee first ap 
peared in the “Farm Journal” nearly all farm papers were primarily 
vehicles for the purpose of helping swindlers cheat the farmer (a great 
majority of the farm papers still are that). The “Farm Journal” 
has kept a charming and attractive old-time quality and appearance, 
while it has adapted itself to all that is useful in the modern science 
of agriculture. We know no publication so sure to inspire and instruct 
any person with a real affection for the soil as the “Farm Journal.” 
Interior Decoration in 2014 
UR FORBEARS used to fill the warming pan with live coals 
and thrust it between the chilly sheets for a few minutes before 
retiring. Now, brightly polished, this same humble utensil decks the 
drawing room. We are impelled to a query about the dim future. 
Will the hot-water bottle of to-day adorn the parlor walls of our 
great-great-great-grandchildren ? 
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Puzzle: Why Does the Donkey Stay on the Job? 





impasse until the Church intervened and 
disclosed the identity of the lady. Of course 


thev let her umbrella in then. If we were 


English royalty, desirous of holding our subjects’ love and respect, this 
is the sort of story that we would have our press agent disseminate. 


Class Consciousness 

ree WOMAN, temporarily retired on an alimony 
of $20,000 per annum, explains the whole mental layout of her 

kind in a few brief sentences: 

It’s too early to talk about marriage. I'm living alone now, but just remem 
ber this: I don’t intend always to live alone. The main thing that is interest- 
ing me now is not marriage, but the New York Dog Show. I have ten dogs en 
tered, and I’m going to stay here until it is over. 

The society editors try to gloss these people over, but that is what 
they are. Twenty thousand dollars a vear is a good deal of money. 


What One Woman Did 


N 1910 there were 1,152 illiterates in Rowan County, Kentucky. 
Now, says the Berea “Citizen,” there are 23—as follows: 

Too stubborn to learn, 4: confirmed invalids or sick during campaign, 6; 
defective eyesight, G: idiots, 5; moved in during closing days of campaign, 2. 
The “campaign” referred to was started two years ago by the County 
Superintendent, Mrs. Cora WILson Stewart, and its object was to wipe 
out illiteracy in Rowan County. No other community in America, rural 
or urban, has made such a record as this. And there are some persons 
who still say that women are untested as public servants, and ineapa- 
ble, under existing conditions, of rendering effective public service. 


Asking Congress for Work 


T IS INTERESTING TO NOTE that two thousand unemployed men 
left Point Richmond, Cal., on February 27 to march to Washington, 
D. C., and petition Congress for work. If we know anything at all 
about the United States, they will pass over two thousand jobs before 
they get to the Mississippi River. What are they really looking for? 
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T WOULD be difficult to say which is 
the more important aspect of affairs 
at Washington just now—our Mexican 

problem or the Democratic retreat on the 
trust question. The Mexican situation is 
undoubtedly very formidable, and grows 
more so. At any time between the writing 
and the printing something may happen 
to make this difficulty less tolerable. It 
is not to be doubted that not only our 
Mexican problem, but our foreign affairs 
generally, have been handled with less 
efficiency than anything else which the 
present Administration has touched. One 
of the most capable and detached ob- 
servers of events in Washington is Mr. 
Arthur Willert, the resident correspond- 
ent of the London “Times.” One of his 
dispatches to his paper, dated last month, 
contained the following words: 

American external relations, since last week’s 
conference between the President and the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate, have 
been discussed with unprecedented keenness. It 
has been discovered that never before has an 
American President been faced with so many 
diplomatic difficulties. There is much truth in 
the assertion. 


The“Times” correspondent then went on 
to prove his point by the following analysis 
of the President’s diplomatic difficulties: 

The action of Mr. Taft and his Congress in 
passing a Panama act which Great Britain con- 
tends breaks the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty by ex 
empting from the payment of tolls American 
coastwise shipping. 

The action of California in raising last sum- 
mer in an acute form the Japanese immigration 
question and the graver questions that under- 
lie it. 

The abrogation by Mr. Taft and his Congress 
(under pressure from the Jews) of the Russian 
Commercial Treaty because of Russia’s domestic 
regulations about Jews. 

The failure of Republican Congresses to com- 
pensate Colombia for the loss of the province 
of Panama, which she alleges became autono- 
mous by the help of the United States. 

The consequent distrust of American altruism 
aroused in other Latin-American countries, espe- 
cially in Central America. 

The possibility of being obliged to take strong 
measures to end diserder in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. 

The possibility of having to do the same on 
a vastly larger scale in Mexico. 

Serious disorganization of the State Depart 
ment under Mr. Bryan and his spoilsmen 


This correspondent lays the blame chiefls 
on Secretary Brvan. Because this observer 
“writes with the European background of 

insight and experience in international af 
fairs, his analysis has much weight: 

The President had much ground to clear be- 
fore he could hope to tackle the difficulties left 
him. by his predecessors. In this he has been 
extraordinarily active and successful. Burdened 
by a of State who, for all his great 
qualities, is anything rather than a diplomatist 
or thinker on foreign affairs, he came into power 
a year ago at the head of a party trained in 
anti-imperialism and exclusiveness, and utterly 
ignorant of the pressure of modern-world com- 
merce on politics. He himself was as untried 
in diplomacy as in national politics. Seldom 
has a statesman had a better excuse for vacilla 
tion or even for the downright subordination 
of his to party tradition and prejudice 
The excuse has not been taken. In Mexico he 
has assumed responsibilities which may well 
lead to armed intervention. In Haiti and Santo 
Domingo he has proved himself ready to assume 
them. In Central America he is eager to for- 


Secretary 


views 


ward a policy of something tantamount 
series of American financial protectorates of a 
type more advanced than even the Republican 
authors of “dollar diplomacy” or the Republican 
wielder of the “big stick” ever contemplated. 
For Latin America, which for the present must 
remain infinitely the most important field for 
American diplomacy, he has outlined a policy 
which, if it matures, will make the significance of 
the Monroe Doctrine more real than ever before. 
Possibly our Mexican problem may work 
out well. One of the most pleasant aspects 
of contemporary American history is the 
earnestness with which public men uphold 
President Wilson’s hands, although they 
believe his Mexican policy has been un 
wise from the beginning, and is likely ulti- 
mately to lead to intervention. Among 
public men at Washington the suggestion 
of intervention is resisted almost univer- 
sally. There is at Washington practically 
no response to or sympathy with the jingo 
call for direct action that occurs in some 
newspapers. It is just because they think 
Wilson’s policy is likely to lead to inter- 
vention (little as he wishes it) that many 
earnest men deplore the course he adopted. 


The Goat 


Aa and witty observer of the pres 
“= ” 
ent Administration says: 
It’s a cinch for the Democrats. When the 
Administration does anything good, praise Wil 
son. When it does anything bad, blame Bryan. 


The Democratic Retreat 


S TO the antitrust bills, the Demo- 
crats are .in the position of a man 

who has “walked right in and turned 
around and walked right out again.” At 
the present moment they are considering 
deeply whether they shall enter again. If 
they do, it is likely to be in a new pair of 
shoes acquired from the Progressive party 
—whether by theft or donation, as the case 
may be. The fact is that at the present 
moment, with respect to trust regulation, 
the Democrats are a little less advanced 
than they were at the beginning of the 








Farms for Sate by the 
Government 


T= United States Reclamation 

Service has a number of irri- 
gated farms for sale. These are lo- 
cated in Idaho, Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Wyo- 
ming. The Reclamation Service has 
compiled data concerning these farms 
which are of much interest to pros- 
pective settlers. These data deal with 
the climate, soil, elevation, and crops 
of these reclaimed lands. This service 
to the public is entirely without 
charge. For full information, write 
to Collier’s Washineton Bureau, 902 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 








OLLIER’S maintains an office at 
Washington which will give the 
record of any member of Congress 
on important roll calls, or supply in- 
formation concerning Congress and 
the Government. The service is entire- 
ly without charge. Address Collier's 
Washineton Burean, 902 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


present session of Congress last December. 
All of this is interesting and important, 
and will be the subject of extensive dis- 
cussion in early numbers of Couuirer’s. 


Mr. Wilson and His Ways 
RESIDENT WILSON 
able to maintain the policy of the 

“open door” to his private office which 
he announced before he came to Wash 
ington. He thought then that he would 
sit at his desk with no barriers between 
him and the anteroom. He had done this 
at Trenton as Governor, but he did not 
suspect how many more persons desire ac- 
cess to the President of the United States 
than to the Governor of New Jersey. It 
did not take him long to find out and shut 
the door. Now Washington complains that 
he is more inaccessible than any President 
since Harrison. who 
have no legitimate demands upon him. He 
guards his time closely and serves it out 
in doles to those who can advance good 
reasons. He is very fair about it. A man 
having a five or a ten or a fifteen minute 
appointment is sure of that many unin- 
terrupted minutes to present his case, and 
he is also sure of the closest attention to 
what he says. Mr. Wilson is an admirable 
listener. But per- 
sons who do not come to him prepared 
to say what they have to say. 

Only two days are given over to gen- 
eral appointments at the White House— 
Mondays and Thursdays. Tuesdays and 
Fridays the President has Cabinet meet- 
ings and receives members of the Cabinet 
singly by previous arrangement. 


has not been 


So he is to those 


he detests bores and 


lle sees 
no one else. Wednesdays are given over 


to conferences with committees of Con- 
gress having pending legislation in hand 
in which the President is directly inter- 
ested. Saturdays the President is not in 
his office. Members of the House and 
Senators are given appointments on Mon 
days and Thursdays in the order in which 
they apply without recourse to the Presi 
dent, but applications for appointments 
made by citizens of the world at large 
must be approved by the President before 
they are put on the list for the day. The 
President maintains this strict routine of 
engagements he has established. Ile re 
the 
forenoon and one o’clock in the afternoon. 
They are supposed to present themselves 


ceives visitors between ten o’clock in 


on the minute, and Mr. Wilson sees to it 
that they bring their business to a con- 
clusion on the minute. Mr. Wilson does 
not see one-third the number of persons 
President Roosevelt received. He gives the 
impression of not liking to have people 
come in and talk to him. Many of his vis 
itors complain of his deferential coldness. 

But even in this matter of receiving 
visitors the President’s method the 
qualities of definiteness and finality that 
are his most marked characteristics. The 
human quality is subordinated to prec 
sion and efficiency. Mr. 
Wilson’s way of doing things, and callers 
who do not like it might just as well com- 
plain to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion about the time-tables of the planets. 


has 


Simply, it) is 
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_to make the rail splitter’s face ridiculous. 
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Des Moines Register 





HEN Woodrow Wilson was 

nominated at saltimore 

the cartoonists, regardless 

of age, sex, color, or previ 
ous condition of political servitude. 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 
Champ Clark’s face had possibilities but called for 
no enthusiasm from the caricaturists; Oscar Under 
wood's photographs showed a smooth face with no 
color contrasts and none of the whiskerial adorn- 
ments or incongruities of anatomy that are so dear 
to the cartoonist’s soul: Judson Harmon offered a 
face which baffled even the most talented of the cari- 
caturists. Woodrow Wilson’s physiognomy, however 
had, from the cartoonist’s point of view, not even a 
single fault. Ilis lintern-jawed, long-chinned, sharp 
nosed face promised“tinlimited possibilities. 

So the men of the craft proceeded with great gusto 
to experiment with the Wilsonic countenance. Soon 
there followed a laying aside of pencils and a great 
scratching of heads among the men employed by the 
papers that were opposing Wilson, for however they 
might distort the candidate’s features and however 
amusing the result, the face produced was still the 
face of a strong man, likable and worthy of trust. It 
was a situation calling for expert psychological analy 
sis. No matter how the laws of compara- 
tive measurement and interrelation were 
disregarded, if the caricature was a sue 
cess as a caricature in every other way, 
somehow the handicraft of the anti-Wilson 
cartoonist lacked the punch needed in an 
iconoclastic pictorial attack. It was so in 
the days of the Civil War when the cari- 
caturists tackled the rugged ugliness of 
Abraham Lincoln. Even John Tenniel, 
“Punch’s” master cartoonist, who died this 
very month, aged ninety something, failed 


Bernard 
occupies old Sir John’s place on “Punch's 
staff, unintentionally idealizes the Lincolnic 
visage of Woodrow Wilson. Herbert John 
son of the “Saturday Evening Post” and J. N. Darling 
of the Des Moines “Register and Leader” and Fon 
taine Fox of the Chicago “Post,” who probably make 
the most. laughable and 


Likewise Partridge, who to-day 


Inost eXaggerated carica- 
tures of the Dresident, produce what are certainly 
not viciously damaging likenesses. 


Wilson’s Funny Bone 


TILL, whatever the difficulties, the cartoonists of the 
S country are learning how to take liberties with the 
President’s features, and some of them are decidedly 
imusing without transcending the ethics of good taste. 
Joe Tumulty has organized a bomb-proof wall of 
protection around President Wilson that gives our 
chief public servant more personal liberty than was 
ever before enjoyed by any President, but the White 
House scheme of selection and rejection allows what- 
ever is worth while in the way of editorials and car 
toons to filter into the ‘presidential inner sanctum. 
The result is that Mr. Wilson is enabled to keep in 
fntimate touch with newspaper opinion and no man 
in publie life gets more enjoyment out of the shots 
that are aimed at him by the humorists of the pen 
and pencil. He has a keen appreciation of clever 
cartoons and paragraphs and his saving sense of 
humor has prevented him from ever wincing at any 
sort of good-natured fun making at his expense. 
View the Wilson face from whatever angle you choose 
and some characteristics will appear that will, to use a 
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Even the camera has an inclination to 


caricature the Wilson features. The Uncle 
Sam likeness in the center was achieved merely by 
putting chin whiskers and long back hair on a photograph 


favorite expression of the caricaturists, “give a fel- 
low something to hang his hat on.” Speaking of 
“angles,” you will notice that every line and corner in 
a Wilson portrait makes for character and strength. 
Strange to say, even the camera sometimes seems to 
have an inclination to caricature the Wilson features. 
The profile views and three-quarter portraits show a 
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head slightly bald at the crown, hair 
tinged with gray that swings from the 
temple back of the ear and hangs 
long and straight from the crown— 
or as near the crown as it starts—to 
the nape of the neck. 

In the Wilson face note the fact that the eyebrow is 
decidedly darker than the average tone of the hair. 
This is a feature of great fortune to the 
artists, for it means that all-important thing, “color 
contrast.” The upper crease in the eyelid is hidden by 
a flap of skin that runs down to the southeast and 
scatters in half a dozen wrinkles. Those who have 
seen the President at close range know that some de- 
lightful effects in crow’s-feet are shown as one watches 
the play of expression on Mr. Wilson's face. 


Chin—Chin 


f | ‘HE nose, straight and thin, sticks out straight 
unless drawn back by the risible muscles when 
something tickles the l’residential funny bone, 

for when its owner laughs he gives the cartoonists just 

excuse for presenting him with a hooked nose. The 

Wilson mouth, like its neighbor, the nose, is, in repose, 

very different from the same mouth in action. The side- 

view portrait which was used so extensively asa news- 
paper cut during the campaign is one of 
those which shows the face in ordinary re- 


good 


pose—that is, in contradistinction to grim 
repose and the Mona Lisa species of repose. 
In this portrait there is a straight drop of 
the upper lip from the nose, a little swing 
inward to the line of the mouth, a slight 
protruding of the lower lip, and a chin that 
drops back of a perpendicular line from the 
upper lip. Now no one would accuse Wood- 
row Wilson of having a receding chin, and 
yet, in spite of the seeming immobility of 
his features, the camera insists that, at 
times, he has. Let a look of determination 
come to the owner of that chin, however, 
and the lump of muscle in front of the lobe 
of the ear tightens up, the hinges of the 
jaw swing forward and lock, the chin sticks out, and 
it’s time to raise your guard and side-step. The lines of 
that jaw, by all the rules of anatomy as laid down by 
students of physiognomy, are decidedly deceiving when 
there is neither physical nor literal tension. From the 
wide-open and rather large ear it sweeps down with 
a sort of convex curve, and entirely lacks the outward 
hook which we are accustomed to suppose must go with 
a character of determination and fixedness of purpose. 
All of which, when corroborated by other insistent 

features of the Wilson face, goes to show that in spite 
of anatomical laws and phrenvlogical charts it is the 
ensemble and not the details that indicates character. 
Compare with the grim Wilson face the portraits that 
show him laughing. Study the twinkling eyes and the 
teeth that out-Teddy Teddy himself, and you will con- 
clude that one view of a face will often fail to give an 
infallible index to its owner’s character. Inother words, 
more important than an analysis of the individual 
features or even a survey of the ensemble is the cine 
matographic play of the change of mood and expression 
on the face that is the subject of study. Who doesn’t 
remember Woodrow Wilson’s favorite Limerick? 

For beauty 1 am not a star: 

There are others more handsome by far; 

But my face—I don't mind it, 
For I am behind it! 

It’s the people in front that IT jar. 
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Unsober Second Thoughts 


N CHICAGO the overworked citizen has to vote 
for 144 different public officials, and the ob 
jection to this cumbersome proceeding is ap 
proximating a revolt. No human being, it is 
claimed, can keep track of the candidates for these 
positions and choose from them intelligently. 
This is too true to be argued about and Chicago 
is entitled to relief. The average man can hardly 
keep track of the batting records of 144 big- 
league baseball players, let alone the records of 
144 public officials. 


The Dub Golfer’s Corner 


The Only Space in the World Devoted to His Interests 


, j SHE ART OF DRIVING. Much has been writ- 
ten on this subject and all of it of no account 
to the hopeless golfer. Driving, for the dub, 

is not a matter of grips or position or footwork or 
balance, but of intelligence. Grasp the problem firmly 
with your own mind. If this involves violence toward 
your expert companion do not hesitate. Your drive 
may be a poor one, but it is your own child. Adopted 
styles will desert you in your hour of need and bring 
you to scorn. 

Choose your own style and make it a principle. 
Principle is everything in golf. If you wish to drive 
thumbs down and left leg up, arm yourself with a 
vocabulary and defend your theory. Tell what you 
habitually do and make it not less than 250 yards. 
What is 200 yards of exaggeration in this country of 
magnificent distances? Quote Vardon on the subject. 
Be offensive. Be arrogant. In other words, meet 
your expert companion on his own ground and back 
him off it. 

As for the driving itself, remember the first prin 
ciple of the good golfer. You must always be off 
your game. If by any chance you get 200 yards, be 
gloomy. If you get 150 yards, be disgusted. If you 
get your normal 75 yards, be furious. Leave the other 
fellow nothing to say. Say it all yourself. And never 
be satisfied. If you should drive to the green and hole 
out in one, be merely mollified and bring up the 
offenses of fortune against you on the preceding holes. 
It is really no trouble at all to be a good golfer be- 
tween strokes. 

A few simple directions about driving should be 
effective. Always drive for the hazard. Aim di 
rectly at the woods to the right or the creek in front. 
Study carefully how to put a ball in the bunker 
50 yards ahead of you. Achieve so real an ambition 
to do this that you will be unspeakably disappointed 
when you dub the shot away over the bunker and 
miss it by 50 yards. 


Tee Your Ball on Your Watch 

EVER drive twice the same way. This is very 
N important. Study carefully a new position each 

time. By so doing you will adopt unconsciously 
some other position—your natural one—whereas if 
you were to fix your mind oh your natural position 
you would overlook it every time. 

As for the club, you will probably find that your 
lofter will get a long, low ball of good distance. If 
so, use it and announce that you paid $10 to an East- 
ern professional for the secret. Some dubs drive best 
with a putter, but the position necessary is cramped 
and awkward. Except in desperate work, 
pitching out of ravines or over swamps. do not resort 
to this club. As for teeing, most dubs top their drives, 
leaving the tee undisturbed. This can be easily reme- 


such as 


died by teeing your ball on your watch. Use a 
durable gun-metal watch. It will last for several 


rounds. 
In an early issue we shall take up the problem of 
approaching. 








The Listener 


HEN the bright grate sings alto to the gale, 
W The patient listener, with longing sighs, 
His slothful body from the armchair pries 
And drags it forth, far, far from comfort's pale 
To some chill hall where, to unfurl his tale, 
A speaker struggles with heartrending cries 
And o'er rose-tinted clouds of wit to sail 
On warped and stuttering gobs of English tries ; 
Praise me no more, Demosthenes the wise, 
Vor Bryan's tongue so thickly silver-plated. 
‘Tis not through speech alone they chanced to ris¢ 
And into deathless fame perambulated. 
Sing me the listener with leaden eyes 
ind bulying ears, with eloquence o’erfreighted. 


Beacon Lights of Obscurity 


UGG, ADAM, Denver: Scientist. Mr. Wugg 
has discovered a use for a hitherto waste 
product. He has papered his house with 


for five cents per square yard 
investors. 


mining shares bought 
from discouraged 
















PELEG SNopGrAss, West Boston; Philanthropist. Mr. 
Snodgrass owns a home valued at $5,000 and two 
$1,000 bonds, on all of which he pays full taxes. Mr. 
Snodgrass thus helps provide electric light, police pro 
tection, and city large number of 
neighbors who pay no taxes at all, including a million- 


couveniences for a 


‘fire who schedules each year on $25 worth of house 
hold goods. 

JAMES J. Educator. Mr. 
mody, who is a street-car conductor and weighs 190 
but does not look like it, has taught politeness during 
the last six years to more than twenty-five young men 


CarMopy, Chicago; Car 


without expense other than hospital charges. 


The Manly Art 


THERE is anything which fills us with a 


- r 
drowsy desire to crawl off somewhere and rest 


for several vears it is the custom of calling 


#7 prize fighting “The Manly Art of Self-Defense.” 
WY . - , : , 
/ We say this in all kindness to the occupation it 


self, which has its good points, notably in the line 
| of finance. At taking awkward young boys away 
from the trolley controller, the block, and 
the blacksmith’s anvil, and making out of them 
plutocrats with than 
President, excel 


meat 
knobby incomes greater 
that of our nothing 
prize fighting. But as a means of self-defense it 


young 
country’s can 
is a 
hopeless and depressing failure. 

We have recently talked to several men who spend 
hundreds of dollars on the noble art of 


each year 


By George Fitch 


DRAWINGS BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


They have followed this art carefully 
for many years, devoting as high as three evenings 
a week to it. Without exception they are pessimistic 
aus to the results. One man says that enduring the 
atmosphere of a fight carnival has made the stuff 
they serve up as air in the street cars of his city 
less offensive to him. It has hardened him to poor 
ventilation, but that is all. Another claims that 
struggling for the unreserved seats in the back of 
the hall has developed his agility to some slight ex- 
tent, but that it has cost him more in clothing than 
it has been worth. Another declares that he goes to 
prize fights for mental protection—-that prize fights 
do not soften his brain as fast as the modern sex 
drama would. But outside of these results none of the 
many earnest devotees has been able to discover any 
advance in the art of self-defense. 

Sitting on a pine seat all evening yelling for blood 
does not develop the shoulders or the chest muscles, 
and, considering the quality of air which must be 
inhaled in order to do the yelling, it can’t possibly 
improve the pupil’s wind. 

Watching a thousand face-massage matinGes would 
not improve the watcher physically as much as saw- 
mental rest, watching 


self-defense. 


ing one cord of wood. As a 


two men hashing up each other's features is unex- 
celled. But the trouble is the rest is far too likely to 


become chronic and incurable. 


The Caulifower Ear 


T THIS point we can hear a storm of murmurs to 
A the following effect: “Chump! Prize fighting 
doesn’t develop the watcher. It develops the 
fighter.” 

We have examined a good many prize fighters as we 
have inspected spotted leopards and large, sleepy tigers 
at a safe distance. They are impressive beings who 
fit their clothes as if they had been blown up inside 
of them, but they have most peculiar imperfections. 
Their noses slant in all directions. Their teeth do not 
all answer to roll call. They have scars over their 
eyes, and their jaws are warped and irregular. They 
also, now and then, have ears shaped like early June 
tuberoses. They look exactly like men who have been 
operated upon by muscular armed with 

sledge hammers. 
If that be the art 


surgeons 


of self-defense, no art for us. 


It is too dangerous. It is too much like getting 
run over by a street car in order to harden one- 


self against railroad collisions. 
Irize fighting is purely financial, like trust making, 
the many contributing to the prosperity of the few. 


And as such let it be classified. Any effort to pre- 

serve it as a means of cultivating the art of self- 

defense should be frowned upon in the interests of 
manly beauty and the uncauliflowered ear. 


Curt Conclusions 


T IS as hard to admire some old families as it 
f is to admire eld eggs. 
Q Economy is the science of getting along 
happily without anything that you want. 

The best epitaph most of us could hope to accumulate 
would be the fact that some one of the imme- 
diate family cried when we died. 
In spite of the vast strides made 


neries one must still go out in the 


outside 


by our music can- 
ficlds to hear the 
birds sing. 
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Unconventional Portraits of | §, American Cities—San Diego 
ISTORY rather than civie architecture, 7 ginning of California’s stirring history, when 
penton activity, and scenic beauty 4 Serra and his devoted Franciscans founded the 

4 mission that afterward gave a name to what 


is embodied in these typical features 
of San Diego’s entity. The tall buildings in the 





upper view are the sky line of a city that has 
been built within the last decade—a city of 
more than 80,000 population since the last 
census of 39,000; the medallion contains the 





a 
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will be the first port of call north of Balboa 
on the west coast of the United States when 
the Panama Canal shall be opened to the com- 
merce of the Pacific. From the parapet of the 
Presidio in the Old Town of San Diego have 


Mission of San Diego, founded by Padre PHOTOGRAPHS BY EARLE HARRISON floated the flags of three nations—the banner 


Junipero Serra in 1769; the lower picture is miles from the present site, that the first of Castile and Leon, the eagle and cactus 
the harbor of San Diego in the glory of an un — settlement of white men was made in Cali- 
rivaled (no duplicates issued!) southern Cali- fornia; the palms in the middle picture were 


of 


Mexican sovereignty, and the Stars and Stripes. 
This history and the promise of high destiny 


fornia sunset. The low buildings in the upper — the first trees planted on the western coast of as the great outport of the Southwest will be 
picture are relics of “the boom of 1888,” be- America and are 144 vears old. San Diego commemorated in San Diego by the Panama- 
fore which San Diego was chiefly famous on Bay was discovered by Juan Rodriguez in 1542 California Exposition, beginning on January 1, 
the Pacific Coast for its “bay and climate.” and named by Sebastian Viscaino, who moored 1915, and closing at midnight on December 31 
It was in San Diego, at Old Town, two his caravyels there in 1602. Here was the be- of that year. Epwin H. CLoveu. 
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1 regiment of President Huerta’s Rurales on parade in Mexico City. The Dictator has garrisoned in the capital a Federal force of nearly 6,000 picked troops 


Huerta’s Word for It: A War Is on in Northern Mexico 
























y HE big series for the championship of Mexico pL itbiyyyy, 
4 Huerta’s Federals vs. the Sockless Constitution fle <a 
; 4 alists—opened March 9. There is Huerta’s word for it. - 
j The Dictator picked the date: “To-day the Federal 
i Government begins a campaign against the rebels of 
,\ H the North.” We are to assume that the little affairs 
' H at Ojinaga and Juarez were only practice games. 
\ 4 How many men the Provisional President has avail- 


uble for his big campaign is not accurately deter 
mined, but trustworthy authorities agree that it is 
much less than Huerta’s advertised “250,000.” Ap 
parently, “Huerta’s word for it” is not quite the same 
\ WOMAN CANDIDATE FOR thing as a guarantee of veracity. The lowest esti 
CONGRESS mate of the number of troops now under arms in 

Mrs. Eva M. Murphy of Goodland, Mexico is that shown in a census gathered by Ameri 
Kas., is unopposed for the Pro can Officials and other reliable correspondents and 
gressive nomination in her district printed in the New York “Times” and the Chicago 
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WORK 
BEGAN on 
Chicago’s new 
Wits Federal League park 
March 4. It will be completed by May 








“Tribune.” This found a total of 
Z S3.000) soldiers, of whom 40.000 
Z were Federals In Mexico City 





j the count showed a number not 
4 larger than 6.000 
In its comment on this news 
the “Times” came to the conelu 
sion that Mexico's present war 
y like aspect Wits revealed us 
j somewhat superficial—"“less than 
Z one-third of one per cent of its 
Z «population is actively concerned in 
Z its present troubles, except in the 


character of unresisting sufferers,” 


_ Count ’em—7,500! 


S" LOUIS is to celebrate het 
150th birthday in May with a 


party to hundreds of thousands 
of guests. To entertain them a 
cast of 7500is to act ina historical 
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pageant and a masque in a natu 


Thomas Wood Stevens (at the left) and Joseph Lindon Smith at work upon a model of the stage for the St. Louis pageant ral amphitheatre in Forest Park 
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Fighting Fire, Freight Rates, and Bullets 


tie 1 4 
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VILLA'S preference in armored motor cars is a y Z 

. . Y % 

type which, with a change of wheels, can run Z Z 

either upon ordinary roads or upon railway tracks Z Z 
Yfllilldddi:Mlbdistlldttld lly 
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DICTATOR HUERTA has given his word for it that 500 ‘‘ land battleships’’ manned with Mexican Fed- 
eral soldiers are to be dispatched next month against Villa and Carranza. The car shown above is the type 
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A Gasoline Tricycle as a Stock Train 


HOUGIL it does not run on railway tracks, as two othe 


RNVVQAQOWs 


vehicles shown on this page are able to do, the gasoline 
tricycle pictured above does the work of freight or express 
trains. A. James, a farmer of Orpington, England, has found 
that with good rowds and a motoreyele delivery wagon he can 
reduce his freight bills to the cost of gasoline and can ship in 
small lots and at his own convenience. Our snapshot shows him 








transferring a freight of pigs from one of his breeding farms in ° Ts . sei raacacaee aaa = tlle 
Grove Park to Orpington, Kent, to be fattened for the market. FOUR SPEEDY MOTORCYCLES, which transport firemen and chemical extinguishers to a blaze even faster 


His savings on freight charges have repaid the original outlay. than motor trucks or galloping horses, are the latest additions to the fire-fighting equipment of Columbia, Mo. 
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FIRE PATRO 


FOREST SERVICE 
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BY REMOVING THE RUBBER TIRES from a light runabout and refitting the automobile with iron flanged wheels, the Forest Service in the Sierra National Forest, California, was 
furnished at a minimum cost with a speedy gasoline fire patrol wagon. The car pictured above, with a forest ranger at the wheel, easily ‘‘negotiates’’ the 5 per cent grades and 
sharp curves of a mountain railway, sometimes carrying, in addition to its own weight, a load of 3,000 pounds. The photograph here reproduced was taken by the Forest Service 
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| Steamed Beans or 


Baked Beans 
Which Do You Prefer? 


T’S only a question of what you 
want. Only a question of getting 
what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the 
manufacturer who offers steamed 
beans—or with the grocer who sells 
them—or with anyone who wants 
to buy them. 

The Government permits no misrepre- 


sentation on the can. Only beans that are 
really baked may be labeled ‘‘Baked.’’ 


Steamed beans cannot lawfully be labeled 
**Baked.’’ So, to be sure of the kind you 
are getting, you must read the label on the can. 


einz Baked Beans 


are labeled ‘‘Baked’’ and they rea//y are baked—in 
great ovens under intense dry heat; not simply boiled 
or steamed like most canned beans. 




















They come out of our ovens brown, mealy and 
tender—delicious—digestible, and with all that real 
Boston baked bean flavor that cannot be 4rought out 
by any other than the baking process. 


That’s why Heinz Baked Beans are preferred by 
all who understand the difference between steamed 
beans and baked beans—why they are today the larg- 
est selling brand on the market: They have no 


equals. 
There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce. 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
— Boston Style. 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork— 
(Vegetarian). 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 

Try Heinz Baked 
Beans at our risk. If 
you do not prefer 
them to any other 
you haye ever eaten, 
your grocer will re- 
fund full purchase 
money. 


Others of the famous “57”: 
Heinz Spaghetti, cooked ready 
to serve; Preserved Sweet 
j Pickles, India Relish, Chili 
Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Cream 
of Pea Soup, Cream of Celery 
Soup, Cream of Tomato Soup, 
Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Pre- 
serves, Apple Butter, Grape 
Fruit Marmalade, Prepared 
Mustard, Olive Oil, Olives, 
Peanut Butter, etc., etc. 


H.J.HeinzCo. 


—57 Varieties 


More than 50,000 Visitors in- 
spect Heinz Pure Food Kitchens 
Every Year 
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A Son 


undoubtedly was, such an experience 
should have shaken her faith in Western 
men and Western hospitality. But ap 
parently it did not, for I never heard her 
allude to it with bitterness.” 


N addition to his military character, 

Duncan also carried with him the odor 
of the pine forest and the skill and train- 
ing of a lumberman, for in those early 
days nearly every young man who could 
get away from the farm or the village 
went north early in November up into 
the pine woods which covered the entire 
upper part of the State, and Stewart, 
who had been a raftsman and timber 
cruiser ever since his coming to the State 
in 1853, continued even after his mar- 
riage to boss a crew of woodchoppers 
somewhere on the Wisconsin or Chip- 
pewa Rivers. It was a rough life, but 
not vicious, for the men were nearly all 
of native American stock, and the young 
farmer was none the worse for his win- 
ters in camp. 

As a result of all these experiences in 
the woods, he was almost as much the 


hunter and woodsman as the _ soldier 
in his talk, and his knowledge made 
him very wonderful in his sons’ eyes. 


“According to his account (and I have 
no reason to doubt it), he had been 
exceedingly expert in running a raft, 
and could ride a canoe as well as any 
Indian 

“As I remember him on his coulee 
farm, he was slender, sinewy, deft with 
an ax, sure of hand and foot, and able to 
hold his own with any man of his inches. 
He was a little stooped from carrying a 
knapsack, and he walked with a soldier’s 
swinging stride. Amid much drinking he 
remained temperate and, strange to say. 
never used tobacco in any form. While 
not a heavy man, he was tall, deep 
chested, and broad-shouldered. He knew 
nothing of fear. ‘God forgot to make the 
man I could not follow,’ I once heard him 
say. The quality which defended him 
from attack was the eaglelike blaze of 
his gray eyes. Terrifying eyes they 
were at times, as I had many occasions 
to note. 

“As he gathered us round him at night 
before the fire, he loved to tell of riding 
the whirlpools, of shooting the rapids, of 
spending weeks on a raft with the water 
up to his knees, or sleeping at night in 
wet clothing, sustained by the _ spirit 
of reckless adventure. His endurance 
even after his return from the war was 
marvelous.” 

N all of these early records which Lin- 

coln Stewart has laid before me, I find 
frequent, almost worshipful. mention of 


his uncles David, Luke, William, and 
Franklin McTurg. They seem to have 
been almost equally wonderful in his 


eyes, and they fill larger space than any 
other of his relatives or neighbors. He 
says: “Frank, the smallest of all the 
seven sons of Hugh, was not what an ob- 
server would call puny. He weighed 
nearly one hundred and eighty pounds, 


and, so far as I know, never met his 
match except in his brothers. William 
eould outlift him, David could outrun 


him and outleap him, but he was more 
agile than either. He could turn a 
somersault like a circus man. His mus 


cles were prodigious. The calves of 
his legs would not go into his cavalry 
boots. 


“T have heard my father say that once, 
when the tumbling in the little country 
circus seemed to be not worth the price 
of admission, Frank sprang over the 
ropes into the arena and went around 
the ring in a series of flip-flaps and 
somersaults to the unrestrained delight 
of the spectators and the rage of the 
ringmaster. I did not see this perform- 
ance, I am sorry to say, but I have wit- 
nessed other of his acrobatic tricks. He 
was always smiling, but his temper was 
fickle. Anybody could get a fight out of 
Frank McTurg by simply hinting at the 
desire for it, and to call him a liar is 
still equivalent to contracting a doc- 
tor’s bill. 


- E loved hunting, as did all the Me- 

Turgs, but was too excitable to be 
a very successful shot—whereas William 
and David were veritable Leatherstock 
ings in the skill with which they used 
the heavy, old-fashioned rifle. They were 
dreaded competitors at every turkey 
shoot, and were not infrequently barred 
j ont of the contest. 




















of the Middle Border 


(Continued from page 7) 
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who was over six feet in 
height and weighed two hundred and 
twenty pounds, was a veritable giant. 
He was black-bearded and shock-haired, 
with laughing eyes and a fine nose set 
slightly awry. To us he seemed a mon- 
strous but perfectly gentle black bear, 
and we firmly believed he could master 
any man in the world—even Uncle David 
—if he chose to do so. We never ex- 
pected to see him fight, for we could not 
believe anybody would be foolish enough 
to attack him. Such a man did develop, 
but not until the giant was gray-haired 
with age. 

“But even then it took two strong 
young men to engage him fully, and 
when it was all over—and it lasted only 
a few seconds—one assailant could not 
be found and the other needed a surgeon 
to piece him together again. 

“William did not have a mark. His 
troubles began when he met his quaint 
little old wife. She had heard the rum- 
pus, and in some strange way learned 
that he had been fighting. She gave him 
the worst rating of his life. ‘William 
McTurg!’ said she severely. ‘Hain’t you 
sense enough to keep your temper and 
not go brawling around at your age in 
a school meeting?’ 

“William hung his head and replied: 
‘Well, yes, but I guess my dyspepsy has 
kind o’ made me irritable.’ ” 


“William, 


UNCAN was the historian of most 

of these exploits on the part of his 
brothers-in-law, for he loved to exalt 
their physical prowess at the same time 
he deplored their lack of enterprise and 
system. Certain of their traits he 
understood well. Others he was never 
able to comprehend, and T am not sure 
that they ever quite comprehended them- 
selves, 

Says Lincoln on this point: “A deep 
vein of poetry, of sadness, ran through 
the entire family. It was associated 
with their love of music, and was for the 
most part wordless. Only hints of it came 
out now and again, and to this very day 
my father still expresses wonder at the 
curious combination of bitterness and 
sweetness, sloth and energy, slovenliness 
and exaltation which made Hugh Me- 
Turg and his children the puzzle and 
the admiration of those who knew them 
best. 

“Undoubtedly to their definite, practi- 
cal, orderly, and successful New England 
neighbors the MeTurgs were merely a 
good-natured, easy-going lot of fiddlers, 
but to me, as I grew old enough to under 
stand them, they became a group of 
potential poets, a family of bards and 
dreamers, struggling to adapt themselves 
to border conditions which were alien. 
harsh, and barren. They all fell easily 
into dark, sad moods. Even Frank. the 
most boisterous and outspoken of them 
all, could be thrown into sudden melan 
choly by sweet music or poetry or beau- 
tiful color.” 

The point of all this—if the point needs 
to be stated—lies in Lincoln’s acknowl 
edgment of indebtedness to his mother 
and her family for much of the mystic 
joy of his childhood. “Nearly all that I 
possess in the way of musical feeling or 
love of poetry is derived from my mother’s 
strain, whigh was Celt in almost every 
characteristic.” 


UNCAN was a natural orator and a 

lover of prose. Headmired warriors 
and politicians almost equally, and 
though he enjoyed certain kinds of music, 
he could not sing a tune. “So far as I 
am aware,” writes Lincoln, “he never 
read poetry if he could help it, yet he 
was naturally refined of speech and man 
ner. His mind was clear, positive, and 
definite, and his utterance fluent. He 
was orderly and thorough as a farmer. 
To him William MeTurg’s disorderly 
habits shaded upon the criminal, and 
David's lack of push, of business sense, 
was deplorable. And yet he loved them 
and respected his wife for defending 
them. 

“To me, at least in those days,” adds 
Lincoln, “the agricultural shortcomings 
of my uncles were more than compen 
sated for by their skill with rifle and 
violin. All our neighbors were living in 
log houses and frame shanties built be 
side the brooks or against the hillsides, 
and Uncle William’s small, unpainted 
dwelling seemed only another fact of pio- 
neer life. 

“My grandmother McTurg’s death came 














soon after my father’s return from the 
war, and I have no memory of the event, 
but my mother often described it to me. 
The setting of the scene was humble. 
One of the younger daughters was wash 
ing clothes in the yard and the silent old 
housewife was getting dinner. David, 
glorious young giant, came in from the 
field, and Samantha left her work and 
joined him in the sitting room to rest a 
few minutes and to chat. 


- AVID, looking toward the kitchen, 

said: ‘Isn’t there some way to keep 
mother from working so hard’ She 
doesn’t look at all well to-day.’ 

“*You know how she is,’ replied Saman- 
tha, a lovely young girl. ‘She has worked 
so long I don’t suppose she knows how to 
stop. I try to get her to sit still, but she 
won't.’ 

“David was troubled. Something he 
had observed in his mother’s face wor- 
ried him. ‘She'll have to stop some 
time,’ he said. And then they talked of 
other things, hearing meanwhile the tread 
of busy feet. 

“Suddenly grandmother appeared at 
the door, a strange look on her face. 

“*Why, mother! What is it!’ cried her 
daughter. Grandmother pointed to her 
mouth and shook her head, to indicate 
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Ambitions 


By WALT MASON 


Illustrated by Rodney Thomson 


and bloody scraps and wrestles. 
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H, ONCE, in sooth, in days of youth, I longed to be a pirate ; 
A the corsair’s fame for deeds of shame — all boys did once de- 
site it. At night when gleamed the stars I dreamed of sack- 

ing Spanish vessels, of clanging swords aad dripping boards, 

Then ‘‘ One-Eyed Lief”’ the pirate 
chief my hero was and model; in dreams I’d hold his stolen gold till I 
could scarcely waddle. But father took his shepherd’s crook and lammed 
me like tarnation, till I forgot that sort of rot for milder aspiration. 
And still I dreamed; and now I seemed to be a baseball pitcher, 
adored by all, both great and small, in wealth grown rich and richer. 
My dreaming cycs saw crowds arise and bless me from the bleachers, 
when I struck out some pinch hit lout and beat those Mudville 
I seemed to stand, sublime and grand, the idol of all 
fandom ; men thought me swell, and treasured well the words I spoke at 
Ah, boyhood schemes, and empty dreams of glory, fame and 
My mother came and tanned my frame with sundry birchen 
switches, and brought me back to duty’s track, and made me hoe the 
onions, dig garden sass and mow the grass until my hands had bunions. 
In later days I used to raise my cyes to summits splendid. 
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that she could not speak. David leaped 
toward her, but she dropped before he 
reached her. He lifted her in his strong 
young arms and laid her on her bed and 
hastened for the doctor. Allin vain! She 
died in a few moments without a word 
of farewell. 


“She fell like a soldier under arms and | 


ranks. She had served uncom 
up to the very edge of the 
resting time, and there she 
stopped. I find something fitting and 
splendid in such a death. To have lived 
on into helplessness would have been for 
her an intolerable punishment. 

“As things are generally reckoned in 
this world, Edith McTurg did little. Her 
narrow field lay between the cradle, the 
washtub, and the stove. She was unlet- 
tered, untrained in anything polite or 
beautiful, and yet she shows favorably 
in comparison with the highest—the con- 
ditions of her heroism being taken into 
account. To have given birth to fourteen 
handsome sons and daughters, to have 
served faithfully as a. pioneer wife and 
mother, is as worthy of high honor, in my 
eyes, as the killing of a thousand war- | 
riors or the conquering of a walled city.” 


in the 
plainingly 
noonday 


The next installment, ‘‘Following the 
Sunset,’’ will appear in an early issue 
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hold,’”’ I’d swear, ‘‘ the White House chair, before my life is ended.”’ 
The years rolled on and dreams are gonc, with all their gorgcous 
sallics, and in my town I’m holding down a job inspecting alleys. 

Thus gocs the world; a man is hurled from heights to depths 
abysmal ; the dream of hope is golden dope, but waking up is dismal, 


think we'll cat some sirloin meat, and have to dine on liver. We think 


we'll dine on duck and wine, with garlands hanging o’cr us, but when 


some dub calls us to grub, stewed prunes are sct before us. 
my friends, though dreaming ends in dark-bluc taste to-morrow, build 
Without your dreams, this life would be all sorrow. 


airy schemes ! 
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So many dreams, so many schemes, upon the hard-rock shiver! We 





And yet, 














Anastigmat Advantage 


At No Sacrifice of 


Kodak Simplicity 


Superior speed is the real advantage offered by the 


modern anastigmat to the hand camerist. 


While 


high speed is necessary in arresting extremely rapid 


motion (as shown in Graflex focal plane shutter 


work), the appeal to the average amateur lies in the 


fact that it enables him to make slow snap shots on 


days that are too dark for such work with the ordinary 


lens; to shorten his indoor exposures, and to make 


snap shots on bright days, with a simple shutter, in 


from 1-200 to 1-250 of a second. 


There is also an improvement in sharpness that 


becomes especially apparent when enlargements are 


to be made. 


In the very small sizes—such, for in- 


stance, as the Vest Pocket Kodak—it is not so much 


for a gain in speed, as for increased sharpness that such 


lenses are used, because the pictures are so often 


enlarged. 


Kodaks in nearly all sizes are now furnished with 


the finest anastigmat lenses, at prices no higher than 


prevailed but a few years ago, for cameras for the 


same size pictures, when fitted with ordinary lenses. 


The Kodak advantages lie, not only in their sim- 


plicity, superior workmanship and absolute reliability, 
but in the fact, that Kodak fi/ms that fit are on sale 


the world over. 


Kodaks with Anastigmat Equipments. 


Vest Pocket Kodak, pictures 15g x 24%, with Kodak Bal! Bearing 
Shutter and Kodak Anastigmat 'ens, speed /.8, - - - - 


Do., with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, speed 7.6.9, . 


No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 2% x 44%, Compound 
Shutter, speed »}9 second, with Cooke Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
speed /.6.3, - . - - - - - - - - 


No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak Special, pictures 2% x 4%, 
Compound Shutter, speed 5}, second, with Zeiss Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens 7.6.3, - - - - - - - - - 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 3% x 44%, Compound 
Shutter, speed »}5 second, with Cooke Kodak Anastigmat lens, 


is] 


speed 7.6.3, - - : - 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak Special, pictures 34% x 4%, 


Compound Shutter, speed =}) second, with Zeiss Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens, speed 7.6.3,  - . - - - . . ‘ 


No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 34 x 5%, Compound 
Shutter, speed 54) second, with Cooke Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
speed / 6.3, - - - - - - - - . - 


No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak Special, pictures 3% x 5%, 
Compound Shutter, speed 5}) second, with Zeiss Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens, speed 7.6.3, - - - - - - - - 


Prices on other anastigmat equipments on application. 


$12.00 
22.50 


37.00 


46.00 


39.00 


48.00 


48.00 


60.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Safety First’ 


in the Quick Stops / 


Safety must go deeper than the tread. It has to be made 


4} into the tire itself. It has to be quality. : 
Goodrich Tires are quality through _ MOIS, ! 
and through. Goodrich Unit Molding— =< @b~ 

the original Safety First idea in tire-making 7 
—produces a tire which wears as a unit— ») 
every part helping every other part to render ws 
the service demanded of it. 


Goodrich 
rad Ti 
Trea ir es 
ZN Best in the Long Run 
The Safety First 
a ap tee any 
v BE oe (ora 


oY 
rat rubber in the tread at the point of 
contact gives you longer wear, longer 
7 service and lower cost mileage. 
We have been pioneersin bringing tire prices 
to their present low level, and, besides we set 


the standard of quality by which others are judged, 
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tough Goodrich 
rubber fingers dig 
down through the mud 
slush and ooze—ttey clean 








| Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever 
produced in the Goodrich factory: 

Smooth | Safety Smooth | Safety 

Size | Tread Trea Size | Tread | Tread 
Prices rices | _Prices | Prices 

30x3 $11.70 | $12.65 3424): | $33.00 | $35.00 

30x3' 15.75 17.00 | | 35x4': | 34.00 36 05 

32x3\; 16.75 18.10 | | 36x4',| 35.00 37.10 

3324 23.55 25.25 | 37x5 41.95 44.45 

3434 24.35 26.05 38x54! 54.00 | §7.30 











You can get Goodrich Tires of your dealer or at 
any of our branches or depots. 


Factories: |, TheB.F.Goodrich Co. Pras eA" 
There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn't in Goodrich Goods 
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_ Have We Blundered in Mexico? 


M® F. J. SPLITSTONE, Managing Editor of 
Leslie’s, has been rushed to the hostile camps 


of Mexico. He does this in accordance with Leslie’s 
policy of giving its readers an accurate and vivid 
account of things as they are. 


Mr. Splitstone writes from the field and tells in 
words and pictures a vivid story of what we hope 
are the closing days of this brutal contest. He has free 
access to the leaders on both sides and is securing inter- 
esting facts and unusual photographs. 


His first article appears in the current issue of Leslie’s. 
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Birdie, the Strikebreaker 


FOR MARCH 28, 1914 
} 
FE: 
E Continued sre 
{E “Yes, but it wouldn't help much if 
iF they went by.” Sheehan observed. “The 
l big idea is to make ‘em come in. What's 
: the joke about Mrs. Haskins?” 
lE “It seems as if this ought to be just 
IE } what the old girl is looking for,” Bir 
| idie said after telling the tale, “and 
i /there’s a good chance for her to make 
5 | some money without taking much risk. 
E Here she’s got those twelve hundred 
iron men loafing and Novak would sell 
out for half that—it’s a cinch.” 
“It certainly listens all right,” Billy 


“She could learn the business 
from the lantern man as she 
went along—there’s nothing much to 
leasing the reels and all that.” 

“Well, believe me, I'm going to put it 
up to her.” Miss MeMullen declared. 
“You happened along at the right min- 
ute with your neighborhood chatter this 
time, son. And if Captain Price tried to 
get gay around there after I put this 
thing over, I'd have him detecting prairie 


| fires inside of a week.” 


T required but little of Birdie’s finesse 

to bring the deal to a successful termi 
nation the next day. 

“Tam leaving you a good crew to run 
the theatre, Mrs. Haskins,” Novak said 
when the papers were finally signed and 


the farewells were being said, “and I 
hope you don't have any trouble with 
those lowlifes of police.” 

“Leave ‘em to me.” said Birdie with 


But it was not police, 
but internecine troubles, that developed, 
and that within a week. Of course, Mrs. 


Haskins came weeping to Birdie and 
hunting for more advice. . 
“It's that piano player of mine.” she 


erplained. “There's no doing anything 
with her. Mr. Novak told me he paid 
her nine dollars a week, and here she 
is asking me ten and a half, and she 


says if I don’t pay it she'll have ’em all 
go out on a strike—the lantern operator 


and the door tenders and all She told 
me she could close my ‘place up like 
somebody in the family was dead—those 


were her very words, Birdie—on account 
of her bein’ secretary of the Amalga 
mated Moving Pieture Theatre Musi 
cians, or something like that.” 

“The idea is that she isn’t 
any ten and half—is that it?” 
Mullen asked. 

“She was willing enough to take nine 
dollars from Mr. Novak.” the widow 
wailed, “and she doesn't have to work a 
minute longer or a bit harder for me 
than she did for him. It’s just because 
I’m a poor, helpless woman trying to 
make a living 

“All right,” Birdie tersely announced. 
“It’s a hold-up, and they've got to get 
us with a forty-four at the mouth of a 
dark alley before they get by with any 
hold-up stuff.” ’ 


earning 
Miss Me- 


M RS. HASKINS looked at her blankly. 
“Birdie, do you know, sometimes I 
haven't the least idea what you're talk 


ing about.” she confessed. 


“Don't worry about that, Mrs. Has 
kins.” the girl blandly returned. “resi 
dent Wilson and I both have that to 
struggle with right along. What is this 


fairy’s name?” 

“Pansy Miller.” 

“Pansy, eh?” Birdie repeated. “Pansy. 
the piano pounder. I'll bet her poor old 
father called her ‘Lena’ when Wits 
wanted to wash the dishes four or five 
years ago.” 

“She wouldn't be so brash about it, 
I’m Mrs. Ilaskins volunteered, 
“only her and Nolan, the operator, are 
goin’ together and he'll do anything she 
So you see it makes it kind o° bad 


she 


sure, 


Says. 

for me, Birdie, to have her set against 
me and talkin’ about a strike. I don’t 
know what I'd do if they walked out on 


me next Saturday, the way she says.” 


“Don't ery. It makes your nose red 
and it never settled any strikes,” Birdie 
advised. “Since I lured you into this 


game it’s up to me to stick around with 
you until the riot is over.’ 

“T was hoping maybe you could think 
of something.” Mrs. Haskins faltered; 
“vou do so many things.” 


IRDIE smiled, but it covered a little 
sigh of resignation. 
“Yes, I'm a bear at doing stunts where 
I'm not on the pay roll,” she said. 





m page W 


responsible for the safety of the widow's 


investment, but as the details of the 
deal had been widely disseminated 
throughout the neighborhood, its failure 


would be a serious reflection her 
judgment. 

“Nothing is deader than a moving-pic 
ture house that’s been closed up for a 
while,” Sheehan declared. “People seem 
to get a jinx on it after a while and they 
sidestep when it's opened again. We'll 
have to flag this Miller person somehow 
before she puts anything across.” 

“I think that union stuff of hers is a 
lot of noise at that.” Birdie returned. 
“Jobs aren’t sitting around on the corners 
in that business waiting to be picked up. 
But there’s no use taking any chances, I 
think T'll step around and have speech 
with Pansy in a day or two.” 

“Where do I kick in?” Sheehan wanted 
to know. 

“Well, T can see a couple of places for 
you to stir around and act like a plain- 


clothes man,” she returned “First of 
all, to find out how strong the enemy 
is it wouldn’t be a bad idea for you to 
get a line on this union VPansy's been 
babbling about. If it’s the real article 
she might be able to make a muss that 
would spread all over town. And then 
there’s this fellow Nolan, the lantern 
operator. Mrs. Haskins tells me he’s 


trailing around with Pansy and the kid 
figures she can make him sit up and 
beg. If I could get something on him I 
might be able to call her off.” 

“Now you've got it!” Billy declared 
admiringly. “I was afraid the whole 
business would be up to you, but if you 
want some sleuthing done, I'm there.” 

SHE looked at him reflectively a few 

moments 
“That looks better to me the more I 
think of it.” she said. “Suppose you do 
rubber around among the movies along 
IIalsted Street and what you can 
land about the Amalgamated Musicians, or 
whoever they are, and about this Nolan. 
You ought to get the story of his life in 
an hour by squandering five or six ciga- 
rettes. I'll be looking for some big infor- 
mation from you before I go into action.” 

The next afternoon Sheehan called 
Miss MeMullen on the telephone, bris- 
tling with news and importance. 

“Well, you've got to hand it to me for 
being there with that  secret-service 
stuff,” he said. “That union of piano 
pounders is down and out. The treas 
urer of the outfit is about three jumps 
ahead of a couple of coppers and they 
expect to have him chained in a couple 
of day _ 

“What's the iden?’ Birdie demanded. 

“Oh, it’s the old stuff,” Sheehan ex- 
plained. “A couple of wise gillies among 
these piano players got tired of beating 
the ivories to death and went out after 
some easy money.’ 

“T can guess the rest,” 
interrupted. 

“Sure you can,” 

“But the this 
ballad is just as good as the opener. 
vubout Nolan, the operator, 
he’s a married man.” 

“Fine work, Mr. Burns,” 
“Where did you get this?” 

“Oh, a lot of the operators along Hal 
Street know about it,” Billy ex 
“It's one of those secret things, 
got around in the show 
business. He ran away with a girl 
named Helen Wolnitzky, or something 
like that, about six months ago, I under 
stand. She was afraid to tell her people 
about it and she’s been living at home, 
but these fellows tell me they him 
around with her every little while—he 
doesn’t seem to be keeping it under 
cover very much.” 

“But he’s holding out on Pansy, all 
right.” Birdie declared. “He's like the 
rest of the sassy heartbreakers—he wants 
to have something in sight in case the 
marriage doesn’t take. I guess all this 
inside dope may keep Pansy rooted to 
the spot. Tl to hand her a little 


social gossip for her own good.” 


. 


see 


Miss McMullen 


Billy said 
verse of little 
It’s 
They tell me 


second 


she returned. 


sted 
plained. 
but of course it 


see 


have 


EFORE the doors were opened for the 
B show that evening Miss McMullen 
the door of Mrs. Haskins’s 
little office. The time and the place had 
been ¢careful.y selected. Pansy usually 
came early to practice at the piano, while 
Nolan was inclined to slip into his sheet 


tupped at 








She took Billy Sheehan into confer iron coop at the last possible moment. 
ence as usual that evening Not only “You'd better tell her I'm a sort of 
was Miss McMullen in a way morally partner of yours or she'll close up on 
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Three-quarter Ton 


( Chassis only) 
f. o. b. Lima, Ohio 
Body as shown $150 extra. 





The Modern American Business Getter 


are making money for thou- 
sands and thousands of mer- 
chants. ‘ 


How? 

_ Simply by saving time and get- 
ting new business ! 

Concerns who have abandoned 
horse equipment testify to the as- 
tonishing economical fact that one 
Willys-Utility Truck can do the 
work of three teams and six men— 
and still have time to spare! 


We can send you letters by the 
score, from men right in your line of 
business telling how Willys Trucks 
are opening up new channels of 
business and cutting operating ex- 
penses. And these men didn’t be- 
lieve it was possible. Note the fact 
that we said in ‘‘your business”’ for 
no matter what your business is, if 
you haul things, we can show you 


\ TILLYS-UTILITY TRUCKS 


where and how you can save money 
every day in the year. 

Don’t be a doubter. Take our 
statements as established facts; at 
least assume that our statements 
are correct for the purpose of look- 
ing into the merits of the proposi- 
tion. You’ll never regret it. 

Practically every merchant now 
using Willys-Utility Trucks first 
thought they could not economi- 
cally use them. They too, said 
their business was different. 

But it wasn’t! 

Neither is yours. 

If more business men would take 
advantage of more of the commer- 
cial economy devices and inven- 
tions now on the market, more bus- 
iness men would make more money. 

The Willys-Utility Truck is a 
business getter—a business devel- 
oper. 


Please address Dept. 153. 


And it costs you 30% less than 
any other similar truck made. We 
are producing this truck in great 
quantities and consequently are 
able to get our price below the 
market. 


Let us send you the unbiased 
facts as expressed by others. These 
are the statements of converted 
business men, who, like you, once 
said, ‘‘No, we cannot use them. 
Our business is different.’’ 


But we proved that their busi- 
ness was not different. And in 
doing so saved them the money 
you are losing. Every day lost is 
money lost. Let us tell you more 
about this modern business getter 
and how it can save money for 
you. 

Full information and all data 
from our dealer in your town or 
from us direct. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Garford Trucks and Overland Delivery Wagons 
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he Grape 


? Red Wing—the free juice 


J of the first crush of select 


Concords. It comes to 
your glass just as it 
comes from the grape 

full strength, full flav- 
ored, unadulterated, un- 
fermented, unchanged. 


GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


ae 


} yy yet 





Red Wing Grape Juice is 
sold for 10, 20, 30 and 55 
cents east of the Rockies. 


If your dealer is unable to 
supply you, send us his 
name and address and $3.00 
and we will send you a 
trial case of a dozen pints 
by prepaid express, to any 
point East of the Missouri 
River, or for 10c, we will 
mail you a sample four 


ounce bottle. 


Manufactured by 
Puritan Food Products Co., Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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she suggested to the widow. “I’ve 
got to have some license for giving her 
the third degree.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Haskins, flurried and 
apprehensive, bore down upon her rebel 
Birdie in tow and 


| introduced her tremblingly. 


“Miss Miller, this is Miss McMullen,” 


| she quavered ; “she’s interested here with 


me in the theatre—she wants to talk to 
you a little.” 


Whereupon she fled to the sheiter of 


| her office and left her champion to face 








the music and the musician. 

“What's all this I hear about more 
wages and strikes and so on?” Miss Mc 
Mullen plunged in at once. “You were 
getting nine a week from Novak right 
along. What’s the idea of the big boost 
all of a sudden?” 

Pansy twirled on the piano stool and 
faced her. “Say, listen, Miss Mac,” she 
said; “honest, I gotta get more money 
outa this dump. The cost of things is get- 
tin’ somethin’ fierce and I been standin’ 
it as long as I can. As I was tellin’ Mrs. 
H., I was just ready to put it up to 
Novak that he’d have to come 
with a little more jingle in the envelope, 
when he got out. Now of course the new 
management has gotta face it.” 

“You think pretty well of yourself,” 
Miss McMullen interposed. “Suppose the 
new management went out and hired a 
new piano player—do you think you 
could grab off ten and a half at the first 
movie you came to along the line?” 


across 


M® MILLER tossed her head and 
adjusted her delicate waist line 
with both of her capable hands. 

“Say, listen. Far be it from me to 
toss any bluffs, Miss Mac,” she returned 
with a smile; “but lemme tell you some- 
thin’. You’re new to this business and 
I s’pose you don’t know. But it’s as I 
was tellin’ Mrs. H. Ii she tried to give 
me the gate because I asked for more 
money, I'd have her lights out in twenty 
minutes. You don't know what an or- 
ganization we got, Miss Mac. It’s some 
thin’ surprisin’ for a union only three 
weeks old. I could keep this place 
closed up the rest of the season if Mrs. 
Haskins refused to gimme my raise 
and you know what that would mean if 
you’ve got any money invested here.” 

Birdie smiled down on the confident 
musician quite as knowingly as Pansy 
had smiled up at her. “And you think 
these people would jump their jobs and 
go out hunting free lunches just to help 
you get your raise, eh?” 

“They sure would,” Miss Miller de- 
clared. “Anyhow, the operator would, 
and you know as well as I do, Miss Mac, 
you can’t run a picture house without a 
licensed machine operator.” 

“Yes, I know that,” Miss McMullen re 
turned, “and I know a lot of other things 
that haven’t got around to you. When 
does your union hold its next meeting?” 

“To-morrow night,” Pansy proudly de 
clared; “we meet every Wednesday night 
after the movies has all closed up.” 


“Well, you needn’t break any speed 
records getting around there to-morrow 
night,” Birdie advised. “There won't 


be any meeting.” 

“What do you 
pianiste. 

“Only that your friend Mr. Woods has 
faded away with all the money you peo 
ple poured into the treasury and there 
are thirty-seven detectives on his trail 
rightnow. Brother Dagenthal, the happy 
little soul whe got the thing up, is foam- 
ing at the mouth because he didn’t get 
a split of the coin as he and Woods had 
agreed, and the Amalgamated Musicians 
aren't going to amalgamate for quite a 
while to come. You get it, don’t you? 


mean?” demanded the 


| Your union has blown up.” 


Pansy stood up, one thin hand pressed 
against her bosom, her eyes dilating with 
amazement as she listened. 

“She was right, then!” she whispered. 
“There's six dollars gone up the flue!” 
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“Who 
asked curiously 

The girl sat down weakly on the piano 
stool, her elbow striking a harsh dis 
cord on the open keys 

“One of the girls. She telephoned me 
to-day that she’d been tryin’ to locate 
this fellow Woods and nobody knew 
where he was He’d jumped his job at 
the Palace Nickelette, and she says to me 

just by way of a joke, I thought—she 
*‘Wouldn’t it be fierce if he’d ducked 
out with the union’s money? But I 
never thought another thing about it.” 

“You've got a couple of long, steady 
thinks coming to you now,” Miss McMul- 
“There's plenty of time 
for you to get it all good and straight 
between now and Saturday night—when 
you're figuring to walk out on us. That 
nine-dollar envelope will look awfully fat 
compared with an empty one.” ; 

“Say, listen, Miss Mac,” Pansy stam 
mered, putting a timid hand on Birdie’s 
arm, “that was only a lot of talk. I 


was right?’ Miss McMullen 


Says: 


len suggested. 


wouldn’t think of walking out of here 
and leavin’ Mrs. H. flat like that. But I 
thought if I could get a little more 


money—” 


ER voice broke and she turned to the 

piano, playing chords absently to 
hide her tears of disappointment and 
chagrin. The strike was over. 

“By the way, there’s another thing 
you ought to know about,” Miss MeMul- 
len went on after a tense moment; “you 
said something about Nolan, the machine 
operator, sticking to you if you quit. 
Mrs. Haskins has told me about you two 
trailing around together, and I think 
I ought to divide up a little information 
about him that comes to me from parties 
that ought to know.” A frightened look 
flashed across the girl’s painted face as 
she whirled about on the stool. “What 
is it?” she whispered. 

“Why, this fellow’ Nolan is a married 
man!” Birdie continued. “He ran away 
with a girl named Helen Wolnitzky a 
little time back and married her—they’re 
around every place together.” 

“Say, listen,” Miss Miller interrupted 
eagerly, “you ain’t got it straight. Lemme 
tell you somethin’. I'm Helen Wolnitzky 

or I was before me and Henry Nolan 
got married. That’s why I'm tryin’ to 
get a raise. Pansy Miller is only my pro- 
fessional name. Me and him was mar- 
ried nearly six months ago, but I didn’t 
dare let my folks know—my father 
woulda broke my back! But now I— 
well, now [’m—we're goin’ to tell ’em— 
and Harry and me are goin’ to get a lit- 
tle place somewhere and start. And, hon- 
est, livin’ is so fierce these days—he only 
get’s ten a week himself and—and 

Again her voice quavered and the eyes 
she lifted to the other girl's were bright 
with tears. Birdie leaned over and patted 
Mrs. Nolafi’s shoulder consolingly. This 
was different. Birdie faced about with 
truly Irish grace, and complete- 
ness. 

“It’s all right, girlie,” she said, “some- 
body gave me the wrong number. You 
just quit fretting and play -that old mu 
sic box to a fare ye well and the man 
agement will try to dig up that raise 
for you if they have to pull off a benefit 
or something every week.” 


ease, 


T was the hour for the opening of the 
| theatre. The lights flashed up sud- 
denly, the door thrown open, and 
the crowd that had been waiting outside 
began noisily piling into the seats. Pansy 
turned hurriedly to the piano, and as 
Miss McMullen walked up the aisle she 
was followed by the crashing chords of 


Wis 


that young woman’s favorite overture. 
It was “Somebody's Coming to My 


House.” Birdie was smiling softly when 
Mrs. Haskins came lumbering out of the 
office to meet her. 

“You needn’t worry about that strike. 
It’s all off,” she said. “But you’d better 
slip Pansy that extra one-fifty a week 
after this—she’ll need it.” 
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The Great White Way—A Definition 





Where the irresistible thirst confronts an inexhaustible supply 
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“He hurt 
hurt my baby! I 
could kill him! { 
could kill him!” 

It was a long time before Owen could 
quiet her. 


her! He 


HREE days before the New Year the 

weather turned bitter cold; the 
roads became like iron and the little 
Green-Flower was stiffened from bank to 
bank in a mail of gray ice. 

“If this continues for a few days longer 
we shall have skating,” Owen had said 
at dinner that night. 

On the second morning, however, the 
thermometer suddenly dropped: thick, 
yellowish clouds heaped themselves along 
the horizon and, as twilight gathered, a 
feathery snow began to fall. 

All night it snowed, and dawn broke 
over a white world. 

On that morning, although it was the 
middle of the holidays, Owen had an en 
gagement in Charlottesville with his at 
torney. There were some last matters to 
go over before his new will could be put 
in its final form, and he was very anx 
ious that Sally should have a copy of 
it at the earliest date possible. Perhaps, 
in the softened mood which would result 
from Sally’s knowledge of the inheritance 
with which he had provided Richard, he 
might be able to suggest to her that on 
account of the evident antipathy which 
existed between him and Pheaebe it would 
be better that he should not come to 
World’s-End in the future while they 
were stopping there. He thought that he 
could make her see the reasonableness of 
such a proposition, merely by referring 
to the painful scene which had taken 
place only two days ago in the rose room, 


when Phebe had thought that Richard 
purposely hurt little Diana. Owen him 


self, while all one ache of symnathy for 
Phebe, had not for a moment shared her 
opinion in the matter, although he did 
not let her see this. But in one way er 
another she must be shielded from such 
suffering, and the sooner the copy of his 
will was in Sally's hands the sooner he 
would he free to make some move in 
that direction. 


H(EBE drove with him to Crewe, 
P wrapped in the white fox furs which 
had been his Christmas gift to her, and 
which Sally had told Mary were ab 
surdly inappropriate for anything but 
evening wear. 

“What difference does it make here in 
the country?” Mary had replied. “She 
looks such a darling in them—like a 
lovely little Mrs. Santa Claus—and she 
won't wear them in town except to the 
play or a dinner.” 

Sally said contemptuously : 
her out as if she were a doll.” 

And Mary demurely retorted, thinking 
of VPheebe’s pounce on Richard in the 
“She's rather a lively sort of 
doll, T must say.” 

“A little like the Iron 
Niiremberg.” Satly capped it. 

Mary said to herself: “Phoebe is really 
right. Sally detests her.” 

Returning from the drive to Crewe, 
Phebe made David stop at the stone 
bridge and got out. In spite of her fur 
coat, she was chilled by sitting motion 
less for all those miles, and she turned 
off along the river to lengthen the walk. 
She would go around by the boathouse 
and so up through the garden 
quite half a mile more than if she had 
followed the avenue from the bridge. 


“He decks 


rose room: 


Maiden of 


rose 


AS she passed the boathouse and turned 
into the narrow path between box 
hedges that led through the garden past 
the maze called “Queen Charlotte's,” she 
saw Richard coming toward her. 

lier first impulse was to turn back 
Then, as every form of cowardice was 
hateful to her high-spirited nature, she 
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still look 
which the sight of 
him always brought 
freezing her face under the soft snow of 
her cap. 

When he directly opposite. she 
pressed herself among the stiff box leaves 
for him to pass, but he stood still, look- 
ing steadily at her. 


white, 


was 


ROM this point the columns of the 
west wing were hidden by the huge 
mass of box that walled the garden from 
the lawns; only the chimney stacks were 
visible and part of the railing of the roof 
and south portico. They were as much 
alone in the winter garden as though the 
walls of pale blue air had been marble. 
When she had waited for «a moment, 
Phebe said in her lowest voice: 

“Let me pass, please.” 

Her eves looked levelly past him, and 
he could see that she was holding her 
inner lip between her teeth. 

In a smooth, monotonous tone he re- 
plied : 

“Do you think it 
to show your 
openly ?” 

It had not seemed as if her face could 
grow whiter, yet it did so. 

“Please let me pass,” she said again. 

“Pardon me—I confess that concern 
for myself mixes with my motive, yet 
concern for you moves me too.” 


wise on your part 
feeling for me so very 


She stood perfectly silent, but one nos- | 


tril trembled slightly. It was the quiv- 
ering of the muscle which marks con- 
tempt in a human face. 

“You may sneer,” he said with sudden 
violence. “Tut I suppose that you have 
some sort of regard for my uncle.” 


YHE put up her hands and jerked open 
OY the fur at her throat with a start- 
lingly quick, mechanical 
saw her swallow, once—twice. 

“Don't dare to speak of him,” she said, 
still in that very low voice, scarcely movy- 
ing her lips. 

His narrow eyebrow lifted like his 
mother’s—those opaque black eyes of his 
swam a little more toward the upper lids. 

“Really ’ he said in a dry tone. “T 
am not to be allowed to mention my own 
relative?” 


She repeated in exactly the same voice | 


and cadence: 
“Don’t dare to speak of him.” 
Richard gave his short laugh. 
“Come,” he said, “this is going a little 


too far. He was my uncle, you know, be 
fore he was your—husband.” 
Nothing could exceed the’ insolence | 


with which he uttered this last sentence. 

“Don't dare to speak of him! Don't 
dare to speak of him!’ she said again, 
exactly like one talking in sleep. 

He looked at her with a concentrated 
gaze, curiously hateful. 

“And why?” he said. “You did not al 
ways count me so unworthy.” 

He felt as though he had 
snow image. 


stabbed a 


She stood just as still, just as frozen, | 


her eyes even did not quiver. They looked 


past him blank and fixed. 


| | Ek went on: 
“There are several things, in faci. 


that I must say to you, and they include 
my Uncle Owen 

At this name she 
though he had kindled resin. Her cyes 
blazed full on his, her breast heaved 
She clenched her hands, pressing them 
against it. 

“If I were a man I'd kill you,” she said. 

Richard smiled. This was a more 
womanly mood. He quite understood it. 
He felt more at ease. 


leaped to life as 


“Yes—I dare say.” he said. “But as 
you're not a man, don’t you think we'd 
better be practical? It doesn’t matter 
when we're alone as now—but when 








went quietly on, that | 


gesture. He | 
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Life's like tobacco. 
There’s a lot 0’ good 
in it ef a fellow knows 
how t’ bring it out, 
an'll give 
chanst t’ mellow out 
the harshness. 
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OLKS are fond of Joe for 


the honest, sunny, open-air 
philosophy he’s extracting from 
“the good brown earth” of his 
tobacco patch. His is the same 
sort of sound, cheerful optimism 
that you yourself find "way down 
in the bowl of your best beloved 
pipe, when it’s full of 
















THE 
SMOOTHEST 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


Mellowed by More than 2 Years’ Ageing 


Nature put the “good” in VELVET. For 


VELVET is Kentucky 
Burley, the tobacco Nature 
intended for pipe smok- 
ing, just as she made 
avana leaves for 
cigars. We keep 
that ‘‘good” in and 
better it by Na- 
ture’s own patient 
method of curing 
—slow ageing. 


opy: wht 


10 Cent Tins 

5 Cent Bags 

One Pound Glass 
Humidors 







Coupons of Value with 
VELVET 
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CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


50c. Attached 
All Dealers 
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AKE each step sure. 
The extra quality of rubber makes your step light 
and buoyant—easy as the cat’s own. 


CAT’S PAW HEELS last longer, because the Plug is put where the 


you slip. 


jar and wear comes, 
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The Foster Friction Plug simply won’t let 


And there are no holes to carry mud and dirt. 


Get a pair of CAT’S PAW HEELS on your shoes today 


—black or tan. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., - 


Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


They cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


105 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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lately (He smiled again.) “My uncle 
|ean hardly help having his suspicions 


| whatever for a possible consideration for 
| vourself. 
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we're with others, don’t you think you'd 
better restrain the outward signs of your 
a—<islike of me? Your present happi 
has a frail foundation at best If 
you continue to treat me as you've done 


Hess 


aroused, and then 


E shrugged one shoulder’ slightly, 
still smiling. 
“Oh, coward! Vitiful coward!” said 
Phebe, almost in a whisper, and her 
voice Was like the moan of one only half 


chloroformed. “If he had not gone away) 
you wouldn't dare 

“You give me,” said Richard, “no credit 
mine be 


And yet you were 


fore you were his wife.” 


It was these words, uttered with clear 
deliberation, that Cwen heard as he came 


swiftly up over the soundless carpet of 
snow. He had in his hand the ash stick 
that he usually carried, and as these 
words came from Richard's lips he 
struck him with it across the face. It 
laid his cheek 


P cen’ (1's's pe 








look was hard and impersonal—the look 
of an officer appraising the force of a 
lieutenant to whom he is about to give 
nerve-testing orders 


“Can you help me? You don't feel 
faint?” he said. 

“No, I can do anything. Tell me.” 

“Then go and send Jonathan and 


David. Find Mary and tell her to keep 
Sally out of the way. Send Hannah to 
room. Wait—" he said sharply, as 
sprang forward. “Take off your 
She did so. “Fold it inside out.” 
She obeyed him deftly. “Tell Mary—tell 
anyone who asks—that Ironmonger savy 
aged him.” (TIronmonger was a colt that 
had only been handled a few times, and 
was feared to be vicious. Downer and 
Owen had put him in a loose box at the 
house stables. hoping to “gentle” him by 


his 
she 


coat.” 


constant kindness and handling.) “Do 
you understand 7" 
a lf 
“He went into the box, and the colt 
vot him jammed and kicked him. Tell 
Mary to break it to Sally. Now—quick!” 
She was off like a lapwing, her hair 
beating loose 


upon her shoul- 





open from chin 


to temple, 
and the blood 
gushed forth 


startling as a 


red flower in 
that winter 
garden. 

And at the 
sight of that 
blood and = the 
stricken face 


of her he so 
loved, Owen 
went suddenly 
“herserk.”’ 
Thrusting out 
his great hand. 
he caught Rich 
ard by the col- 
lar of his coat, 








ders as she 
ran, and hang 
ing at last in a 
great, unrayv 
eled knot below 
her waist. 

The swinging 
of that bright 
rope seemed to 
fascinate his 
they re 
mained fixed on 
it until she was 


eyes 


out of sight. 
Then he looked 
down at the 
head hanging 
like a broken 
manikin’s over 
his arm; the 








and, jerking eyes showed in 

him from the silvery streaks 

ground, beat and a half 

him as a vig- moon of dim 

orous wench black under 

beats a carpet. the purplish 
A scream as of eyelids. 

!a snared hare At first he 
‘ame from had not struck 
Pheebe, and she to kill, else 
sprang to them. Richard would 

“Owen! Dar have dropped 
ling! Stop! © like a bullock 
God! O God!” but after- 

And she clung ward The 
to his arm. old human 
reaching wildly threat, “I'll 

|toward the break every 
hand that held bone in your 
the ash — sob “*Love at First Sight’’ body,” came 
bing seeing back to him 
nothing in her Yes he had 
terror but meant to beat 
rivers of dreadful searlet—-a crimson that body to a pulp-——he had not cared 
world while that ecstasy of rage held him 

Suddenly Owen's arm fell—his grip on whether he took one or twenty lives. 
Richard loosened, and like a doll of rags Was he dead?’ Was it a corpse that 

| the beaten man subsided in the snow at he was holding against the great vase 
their feet. av against a funeral urn? And would 

Owen stood like a figure of stone star Sally, too, fall dead with the shock of 
ing down at him, the ash still clenched in it? In that moment he felt curiously 
his hand, but habe dropped on her _ indifferent. Glutted rage resembles at 





| toward 


|} —her 





knees beside the huddled, blood-smeared 
form, and began wildly searching for 
signs of life in it 


“O God! O God!” she kept sobbing, 


“T can’t feel his heart! You've killed 
him! © God! O God!” 

All at once Owen roused. Ie threw 
the stick from him and, stooping, lifted 


in his arms. He went straight 
the house, and Pheehe followed. 
hair fallen loose about her head 
white furs blotched with blood. 
More than ever she looked like some 
wild, soft wood creature mangled by 


fangs that only half kill. 


Richard 


her 


UT when he came to one of the old 

marble vases that stood at the head 
of the first terrace, he stopped and eased 
his burden upon it. Despite his enor 
mous strength, the dead weight of a man 
nearly six feet tall was much for 
him: the sweat poured from his face in 
the cold air. as it had done when he car 


too 


ried Pharbe herself from  Hollybrook 
Wood to Nelson's Gift. Besides, he had 
suddenly begun to think with astonish 


ing clearness, 

She stood beside him straight and stiff 
—the attitude of a soldier awaiting or 
ders. She, who faintetl so easily over 
her own trotibles, felt firm as iron to 
help him bear his. He was staring out at 
the snowy ground with bent brows. Sud 


denly he turned his eves on her His 
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first the plethora that follows the glut 
of animal food. He had sent Phebe on 
those precautionary errands from a mo 
tive that had nothing to do with emotion 


or the instinct of self-preservation. It 
Was Civilization reclaiming him. He 
who so lately had been a mere savage 


clubbing what had maddened him with 
the single fury of a cave man battering 


his enemy with a = stone—had waked 
with cool wits to the necessity of pre 
venting scandal, of protecting others, of 
shielding Sally from unnecessary shock 
and habe from the sinister results of 


his outbreak. Versonally, whether Rich- 
urd were alive or dead mattered nothing 
to him at that moment. He who shrank 
from wounding a bird felt a cold, aloof 
indifference to the shattered thing that 
lay there, half in his arms, half on the 
marble vase. ’ 

And then he that Vhebe was 
returning, still at a fleet, light-footed 
run over the noiseless snow, followed by 
old Jonathan and David, run 
ning, but out of respect keeping a little 
behind her 


Siaw 


also 


WEN took Richard's body under the 
armpits, and the two others sup 
ported his back and legs. They walked 
slowly to the house, breaking step so as 
not to jar him more than was inevitable. 
And Phebe. in her thin blouse and 
skirt. her hair still loose about her, 
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Just as it comes from the can 


A few years ago, pine- 
apple could be eaten at 
its best only where it 
was grown. Now the 
great pineapple _planta- 
tions o awall, with 
facilities on the field for 
canning the fruit the 
moment it is fully ripe, 
enables you to have in 
your home the choicest 


Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


—the great golden, lus- 
cious kind, full of tropic 
sunshine and fragrance— 
and at the same price as 
domestic fruits. 


We have a book entitled, “How 
We Serve Hawaiian Pine- 
apple”’ containing recipes for 100 
delicious dishes, prepared by the 
following leading culinary experts: 


Fannie Merritt Farmer Josephine Grenier 
Marion Harland Chris' ine Terhune Herrick 
Janet McKenzie Hill Helen Louise Johnson 
Alice Getchell Kirk Anna W. Morrison 
Marion Harris Neil Maria Parloa 
Lilian Dynevor Rice Sarah Tyson Rorer 


Sarah Pearson Stuart Emma Paddock Telford 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


See page (7 of booklt 


Ask your grocer for Hawaiian Pineapple, 
Sliced, Crushed or Grated It is “Picked 
Ripe and Canned Right.” Send for free 


booklet today. Address 


Hawaiian Pineapple Publicity Department G 
1502 Tribune Building, New York 
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walked close to Owen, talking in low, 
quick tones 

“IT found Mary She's with Cousin 
Sally now. Tlannah is getting everything 
ready. I told them what you said I was 
to tell them. What must I do now?’ 

“Phone Patton. He's at Warwick. He 
has a motor to-day. He brought me here 
Tell him life or death.” 

She was off again, elbows to. sides 
chin up, like a boy running. 


HEY got Richard to his room; Owen 
helped Hannah to cut away his 


clothes and lay him in the bed They | 


had. scarcely finished when the door was 
thrust open and Sally entered with Mary 


close behind her. Her bhick eyes were 
fixed like a somnambule’s. She went 
straight to the bed and fell on her knees 
beside it. One arm curved above the 


stark head on the pillow, the other she 
stretched out along the limbs outlined 
by the counterpane. These arms, in their 
sleeves of black velvet, were like the 
Wings of some great bird striving to 
cover a shattered nestling. 

Mary stood quiet and still behind her, 
her fingers plaited together, great tears 
running down her face. The servants 
were huddled in a dark, silent knot near 
the door, Owen stood at the head of the 
bed, his face like stone. They all thought 
tichard dead. 

“Bring me cloths and hot water.” said 
Sally's voice 

Mary knelt down beside her and put 
her arm about her shoulder 

“Hadn't we better wait. dear?” she 





Whispered. “Dr. Patton will be here in | 


a littl while. We might do harm 
“Very well,” said the impassive, slightly 
croaking voice. “T shouldn't Uke to do 
him harm.” 
Mary hid her face in her free hand, 
and the tears ran through her fingers. 


Hike door opened and Phabe came in. 
“Dr. Patton ison his way now,” she 


said ina clear, quiet voice. “What else 
ean T do?’ 

“Nothing,” Owen answered her. “Go 
to your room and try to rest.” 

“T can’t rest.” she said. She looked 


from one to the other. 

No one returned her look, they were 
wll gazing at that dreadfully quiet form 
on the bed. She stood there a moment 
longer, then stepped quickly backward 
and went out 

She went straight down the wide stairs, 
across the hall, and out again into the 
show As she neared the garden hedge 
she broke into a run. Faster and faster 
she ran, until she came to the place in 
the narrow path near Queen Charlotte's 
Maze, where they had been standing 
when Owen came on them. Dropping on 
her knees, she began scooping the snow 
with both hands over the red stains that 
marred it here and there. This accom 
plished, she looked about her with that 
look of a trapped, desperate hare. On 
every side her dark, scared eyes quested 
Then she began making little rushes to 
right and left. At last, bevond the box 
hedge, ina furrow between the rose beds, 
she saw what she was seeking. 

Pressing through the stiff twigs, she 


} went swift and light-footed as a mousing 


eat, and picked up the big ash stick. As 
she grasped it, a shuddering fit seized her 
for the first time, her teeth chattered. 
and the blood rushed over her white face. 
Then, mastering herself, kneeling down 
in the fresh snow, so as to be less easily 


} seen by anyone chancing to cross the gar 


den—she examined the stick inch by inch 


Yes—there—some dark stains. Invol 
untarily her hands opened, the stick fell 
again upon the snow. Again mastering 
herself, she seized it and began scrubbing 
ut those red smears with a handful of 
SHOW They seemed grained into the 
wood 

After some moments of this vain labor, 
she hid the stick under the dark cloak 
that she had snatched up in the hall and 
went rapidly back again to the house 


HE stopped to listen. Except for the 
OY ticking of the big clock in the upper 
hall. the house was still as death. She 


| shuddered again, then skimmed swiftly 


ond noiselessly to her bedroom. She shut 
ind locked the door. As usual a great fire 
f cedar logs burned on the wide hearth 
Kneeling before it. she thrust the end of 
the stick into the coals. It ignited 
slowly, the ferule becoming incandescent 
and the wood burning to a glow like coal. 
As it burned she thrust it farther and 
farther in. Now all was consumed but 
the big knob, polished by the grasp of 
venerations of Randolphs. She thrust 
this, too, into the lambent mass under the 
bellies of the huge logs—struck it home 
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“Well 
That’s 
Fine!!” 
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N shaving yourself is your real difficulty dull blades—or 
possibly a poorly adjusted frame? Both of these bad 
features are overcome in the present day perfect Gem 
Damaskeene Safety Razor—the result of years of ex- 

periment and study. Insert a Gem Damaskeene Blade ina 
Gem Damaskeene frame and shave—that's all thereis toit. 


GEM DAMASKEENE SAFETY RAZOR 
outfit complete with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, 
in morocco case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 
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One 
Dollar 
Outfit 


Gem Cutlery Co., 210-218 Eleventh Ave., New York 
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SAFETY 


HE famous Disability Clause embodied in the Guaranteed 

Low Cost Life Insurance policies of The Travelers pro- 
tects .the policyholder as a breakwater does a disabled ship 
in a storm. 


In case you become permanently and totally disabled from 
accident or disease before age sixty, the policy immediately 
matures for the full value by the payment to you of a guar- 
anteed yearly income. 

In the Monthly Income Policy the payments will be made 
to you, and at your death to your wife for life. 

The Travelers’ Disability provision is the greatest benefit 
added to life insurance in many years. Let us tell you what 
it has done for others. It will do the same for you. No Life 
Insurance is complete without The Travelers Disability Clause. 


MORAL: Insure in The TRAVELERS 














The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. T.AR OFF 


Please send me particulars regarding your policies with the Disability Clause. 
My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: 
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Suppose your car is held up by thugs 
to-night in some lonesome country 
spot, how would you fare? 

Be prepared! Carry a Colt. Slip it 
between the cushions, in the tool box, 
or in your pocket. Have it ready for 
instant action. Doesn’t matter how 
hard your car hits the pike, the Colt 
can’t go off accidentally, because, when 
you load and cock it, the Grip Safety 
(see circle) automatically locks it. 

At “Hands Up!” you just grab your 
Colt and cover your man in the twink- 





Stop the Automobile Hold-Up Man 


Don’t be stalled off a Colt if you want the best 
pistol—it costs you no more. Write for catalog 14. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


It 





The Standard for 70 years. 
Adopted by 








United States Government. 
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**The Colt fires the first shot first’’ 
**You can’t forget to make a Colt safe"’ 


AUTOMATIC 


PISTOL 





ling of an eye—you can beat the hold- 
up man—you can “fire the first shot 
first,’” because you don’t have to fiddle 
with or think about “‘safety’’ devices. 
When you pull the trigger you auto- 
matically (without thought) press in 
the Grip Safety and the Colt shoots. 


For car and home protection the Colt 
is ideal, because it’s the quickest to get 
into action and it is positively—auto- 
matically—safe. Ever pulled up on the 
road to have target practice? It’s great 
sport—keeps a crowd happy. 





Say ‘‘Colt’’ when you wanta revolver 
or pistol. That name stands for ster- 
ing quality in smal! firearms. 


IREARMS 














fast. 


anyone, anywhere in the [ 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE 


it to any test you wish. 


LOW FACTORY PRIC 


sell the highest grade bies« 
above factory cost: 
our prices, Orders filled the da 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE 






matter and useful information It ont 


MEAD CYCLE CO. 


WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 


“Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. 
1. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
TRIAL during which time vou may ride the bicycle and put 
If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bievcles it is possible to make at one small 
pr fit above artual factory 


rear wheels, 


everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride 
and exhibit a sam- 
ple 1914 Model 
Our agents everywhere are making money 


We ship to 


cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s 
D 


rofits 
O NOT BUY « 


by buving direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. 
bicycle or « pair of tires fram omyme at any price until you receive our catalogues and learo our unheard 
Of factory prices and remarkable special offer 


ED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED (i027. Tse Nconderfully low prices we can make you. We 
les at lower L 
BICYCLE DEALERS, 5 0u cxn sel! our bicycles under your own name plate at double 


rices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit 


received 


inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and 


DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Larve Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting 


costs a postal to get ever thing 


Dept. P-54 


Write it now. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The coal strikes 


door, falls through hopper into 

coal room. Locks automati- 
Burglar proof. Saves 

many times its small cost. } 

Easily installed in old 

buildings. Specify it . 

when you build. | 
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Plant the TAPE 


It’s the Scientific Way 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 


Just unwind American Seedtape from spool and plant 
as directed. Selected seeds, perly spaced inside 
tape and fastened with glue fertilizer, insures a 
quick, sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moist- 
ure to the already fertilized seed. Sprouts much earlier 
than seeds planted in soil. Proper spacing meaas no 
seed wasted—no thinning out. You save time and 
back-breaking labor. 
Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 
Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each pack- 
age. Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 
1624 Walnut Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dad Tells This: — 


“Saturday we were mired-down on the lower road 
If Brown hadn't happened along with an Autowline in his 


car, and pulled us out, we'd be there yet. 


learry an 


Autowline myself, now.” 


Basline Autowline 
“The Little Steel Rope With the Big Pull” 
has taken the bucaboo out of mud, sand, hills, sulky motors— al! 
road treuble. 4 bou! 25 feeto’ %-inch Yellow Strand wire rope witb 
special hocks ard manila slines for attaching: light, flexible, 
easily stow ed under acushion quickly attached without dar 1o 
paint. Al) supply dealers. Price,east of Rocky Mountains, $3.95 
Free Illustratwd circular giving all necded Autowline information. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


Monufacturers of famous Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


New York Office, 76A. Warren St. 


819 N. 2nd St., St. Lowis, Mo. 
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| with the heavy poker of wrought steel and 
raked the glowing embers over it. 

Then only did she sink back upon the 
hearthrug with a long, long heavy sigh. 


HE fire had scorched her eyes—her 

eyelids seemed to have no moisture 
in them. The loosened hair, hanging in 
heavy snarls about her cheeks, troubled 
her suddenly. 

Springing to her feet, she went to the 
dressing table and began to comb and 
brush it. Her own eyes looked back at 
her, serious, almost angry, but they held 
no meaning to her. Her mirrored face 
was like the face in a picture which has 


no meaning save to the artist who 
painted it. 
It was like « mask—and she felt 


masked to herself. She had lost her feel- 
ing of identity. She was some one movy- 
ing through a play the whole of which 
she had never read, her own part and the 
“cues” were all that she knew of it. Now 
it was her part to make herself neat and 
go and sit in the upper hall in case she 
might be needed. Presently she knew 
that the curtain of the first act would 
fall. Her part would be over. She was 
only cast for that first act. What was 
Owen's part? She could not tell. But 
the play would go on without her pres 
ently and he would still be in the play. 
Her part was a very short one. It must 
be over after Dr. Patton came. When 
Owen had heard what he had to say, 
then he would spare the time to come 
and tell her that she must It was 
strange—long ago—in a far country 
had wondered what he would do if he 
ever found out—whether he would kill 
them both. Now he had killed Richard 
As she pinned up the last coil of her 
hair the chugging of a motor sounded 
just under the window. She looked out, 
holding the embroidered curtain before 
her face. Yes, that was Dr. Patton. He 
got out with a black case in his hand and 
came quickly up the steps, looking neither 
to right nor left. Once, though, he lifted 
his head and stared up at the blank face 
of the quiet house. Then he disappeared 
Phebe slipped noiselessly into the hall 
and sat on a little chair just behind the 
first archway where she could see part 
of the lower hall and the door of Rich- 
ard’s room without being seen herself. 


gy 
go. 


she 


UT now a little regular, muffled noise 

on the stairway made her look up, 
startled. It was Wizzy, coming up with 
stolid, infirm perseverance, one step at a 
time, in search of his master. Pheebe 
slipped to the stairs and met him. She 
lifted him up in her arms and pressed 
down his resisting head against 
her breast. 

“Be good, dear—-be 
lowly. “Owen's in trouble. 
him now. Stay with me. 
trouble.” 


sleek, 


she urged 
You can’t see 
Owen's in 


good,” 











Contemplation 


By RACHEL HOPE 
VW iEN on the fragile woodland flower I gaze, 
My thoughts arise to Thee; 
| When to Thy starry heavens my eyes I raise, 


| Dear God, I think of Thee 


In all the plenty of the sunlit meadow, 
Thy loving hand T see; 

Aud, in the glory of the moonlit shadow, 

| Dear God, I think of Thee. 
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The dog gazed her out of the 
tears in his aged and though the 
words were inscrutable to him, the tone 


up at 
eyes, 


he understood quite well. He stopped 
resisting and lay limp and_ forlorn 


within her arms. 

So passed a long, long time. Hannah 
came and went with various things. Joe 
followed, bringing cans of hot water from 
the bathroom. <A strange hospital odor 
of disinfectants began to steal through 
the hall. 


YALLY came out of her room again, still 
J with Mary’s arm about her, and stood 
listening. Niobe must have looked like 
that as she stood listening for the deadly 
twang of the god’s bowstring. 

Mary, still holding her by the arm, as 
though she feared to have her out of 
touch for even an instant, reached out 
and dragged a hall chair nearer. But Sally 
merely moved a step away from it, without 
impatience, with a sort of fatal determi 
nation, as of one resolved to die standing 

Then Owen and Patton came from be- 
hind that door, which somehow seemed 
the door of Fate, and the four went 
again into Sally’s bedroom. 

Wizzy whined and struggled when he 
saw Owen, but Phoebe put her hand 
quickly over his little snout, and whis- 
pered vehemently to him to be still, and 
again, as if by a sort of telepathy, he 
subsided and ceased to whine. 

And now again they were coming out; 
this time Sally walked between Charles 
Patton and Mary, each of whom sup 
ported her. Phaebe could see the muscles 
in her thin throat working convulsively, 
dragging down the corners of her mouth 
in a grimace of anguish. She was fight 
ing with all her harsh, imperious will 
for self-control. Cwen followed, still with 
that face of stone, and this time they 
went again into Richard's room. 

Another long, long time—then Owen 
and Dr. Patton came once more into the 
hall, leaving the door slightly ajar. They 
walked toward the staircase. No sound 
came from that darkened room 
J UST as they were about to descend the 
J stairs Phoebe stole forth, with Wizzy 
still in her arms, and went up to them. 

She fixed her big, strained eyes on Pat 
ton’s face. 

“Is he 

“He's very 
“Concussion 
stop now. 
with Owen. 
to you presently. 
lie down, Owen.” 

Owen said in an expressionless voice: 

“Go and lie down to please me, Phoebe.” 

“T will.’ she whispered, and went 
quickly away from them, her head bent 
down over the little dog, which was again 
beginning to whimper and resist. 


Is he—” she whispered. 

ill, my dear,” said Patton. 
of the brain. But I can't 
I've some things to talk over 

Go and lie down. ‘I'll come 
Tell her that she must 


(To be continued next week) 








The majesty of mountains old and hoary, 
The ever restless sea, 

The opalescent sky in sunset glory, 
Lead me, dear God, to Thee. 


Why do the wonders of Thy vast creation 
Draw me to Thee? 

Why am I gently urged, when in their contempla- 
To raise my heart to Thee? [ tion, 


It must be that these tokens of Thy love, 
These gifts to me, 

Are stepping-stones that lead my erring feet, 
Dear God, to worship Thee. 
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A Professional Jailer 


Continued from page 8 


the bundles, nor even looked them over 
covetously. They observed him patiently 
climbing tiers and cross-examining to see 
that the right man got the right goods; 
and made up their minds that here was 
a man who was strictly on the square. 


Indeed, it was not an hour till Whit 
man got his first “come back,” or sym- 


pathetic response on the part of a pris 


oner to sympathetic treatment on the 
part of the guard, One of his duties 
was to take prisoners to the lawyer's 


cage. Occasionally in his haste to be ae 
commodating he had left the door of the 
bundle cage unlocked while he was per- 
forming this other duty. 


Nerve and Heart 
PRISONER approached and warned 
him that this was an imprudent thing 
todo. Another gave him some tecbnical in- 
formation as to how to detect contraband 
in the articles he was passing. From that 
hour a spirit of friendship, at least, 
of entente cordiale, began to develop be 
tween the wild men inside and the mild 
man in the bundle cage. 
Nor was it necessary to prove to these 
men that Whitman, while gentle, was not 


weak; that he had “nerve” as well as 
heart. Somehow they sensed that in 
stinctively, and, when occasion arose, 


were not surprised to see him step into 


danger, not brazenly nor foolhardily in 
braggart fashion, but coolly with a kind 


of wide-eyed courage. If any did doubt 
the presence of this quality, they were 
convinced when Whitman, alone and un- 
armed, went into the crowd that time 
and brought out his man, and again when 
he wrestled his way to the fighters and led 
them like shamed children to the solitaries. 
In fact, no man has ever seen John L. 
Whitman in a place so tight that his head 
was not cool and his nerve like steel. Yet 
there are jailers a-plenty of whom this 
can be said who are hated with a passion 
as hot as the flames of hell, while Whit 
man is respected and even loved. 

The secret of Whitman’s power, then, 
utterly aside from that dominance which 
proceeds from great physical courage, 
lies in the fact that from those twenty- 
year-gone days in the bundle cage down 
to this present he has been able to give 
the clear impression in every contact 
that he desired the prisoner's good above 
his own convenience. That was why the 
mon in the crowd came out with him. 
Whitman persuaded him that it would 
be better for his case. “He’s come at me 
right and I’m goin’ down was the 
man’s own explanation of his surrender 
to his fellows who still incited him to 
resist. That was why the voice from be 
hind had saved his life when the fight 
was on. “Mr. Whitman,” his protector 
explained, “I have been in prison a great 
many years—more than half my life 
and in prison we so seldom come across 
a man that’s on the square that, when 
we do find one, we don’t want to see 
him hurt.” 

In those times there was much brutal 
ity in dealing with prisoners. Men were 
clubbed and beaten daily. It was sup 
posed discipline could not be maintained 


see !”’ 


otherwise. But Guard Whitman never 
laid a violent hand upon a man, and he 
thought he noticed that he had as good 


discipline as the sluggers. 


Kindness Is the Key to Hearts 
AY election rolled round and James 
Pease became sheriff, yet Whitmygn’s 
record, as he gradually rose in the prison 
to assistant chief clerk and then to chief 
elerk, had been such that VDease ap- 
pointed Whitman jailer. The apostle of 
kindness had now an opportunity to put 
his theories into practice broadly, to 
make his personal principles the prison 
principles. But this could not be done 
by the writing of an order. It was a 
problem in human equations, and this 
time the equations were not prisoners 
but keepers. Summoning these men, the 
new jailer made them a speech, saying: 
“Although jailer, I can accomplish lit- 
tle without the united assistance of all 
my guards; they are just necessary 
to the success of my ideas in the manage- 

ment of this jail as my own acts. 
‘Always keep in mind that kindness is 


as 


the key to all human hearts, and sym 
pathy the password to good fellowship. 


Men imprisoned here are human, and are 
entitled to every consideration they can 
consistently receive at our hands. Neve: 
strike a blow, never abuse an inmate. 
Rather give a kind word, a little sym 
pathy, and the necessity for harsh treat 
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will soon vanish. Get the men to 
believe that you are their friends and not 
their natural enemies, and that you are 
here merely to do a plain duty as kindly 
as it can be done. When you will have 
done this you will have done everything.” 

There is a speech almost Lincolnian in 
its unfrilled dignity and sympathetic 
force. I think that speech marks simple 
hearted John L. Whitman as a great man. 


ment 


Violence Gave Way to Discipline 
ITH the cessation of violent punish- 
ments, to the surprise of all but the 
jailer, discipline, instead of deteriorat- 
ing, improved 100 per cent. Yet this, in 
a sense, was a negative remedy. Whit- 
man Was contemplating something posi- 


tive. Holidays, in prison, are always 
blue days. As the Fourth of July ap- 
proached, Whitman decided upon an 


entertainment for the men. This prac- 
tice, now becoming quite common, was 
then a daring innovation. Excitement 
ran high. Never had it been the custom 
to allow more than half of the prisoners 
out of their cells at one time; yet it was 
apparently Whitman’s purpose to have 
them all in the schoolroom at once for 
this entertainment. Some of the pris 
oners even came to him with the warn 
ing that this would be a dangerous thing. 
Finding him determined, they offered to 
organize themselves and police the meet- 
ing; but the jailer declined this also. 
“They will not take advantage of me,” 
he said, “when I am doing something 
for them.” 

His judgment and faith were confirmed. 
Six hundred men enjoyed that first en 
tertainment and their conduct was above 
reproach. At its conelusion the jailer 
stepped forward and ealled for three 
cheers for those who had helped enter- 


tain them. The men hesitated, they 
could hardly believe their ears, that they 
were to be allowed to express them- 


selves like free men, but Whitman’s man 
ner reassured them. 
bars reverberate with the mighty 
raised, and then added three 
rounds for Whitman himself. That was 
the beginning of a new era in the jail. 
one in which the prisoners began to re- 
discover themselves both individually 
and socially. Soon entertainments were 
being held almost weekly, 
saw to it that many of them had an edu- 
cational value. 


Without Attending Ceremony 
FRESENTLY there was a request from 
among the men to organize something 
to be called “The John L. Whitman Moral 
Improvement Association of the Cook 
County Jail.” 


shout 
hearty 


Whitman consented, and 
named a committee of ten men, one from 
each tier of the new jail and two from 
the old jail, to draft a constitution and 
by-laws. The governing body was a com 


mittee selected like that on organization 
from the tiers. From a pamphlet writ 
ten in the jail by a prisoner to give a 


history of this association, 


| 


| 





They made the iron | 


and the jailer | 


and in which | 


the speech of Jailer Whitman to his | 
guards, quoted above, was found, I clip 
a few lines. 

“The committee [governing] has power 
to exercise their own discretion in se- 
lecting speakers and talent for their 
meetings, and they act just as any other 
deliberative body. The absence of a 
guard or keeper of any kind during de- 


liberations of the committee gives these 
meetings the same complexion of meet- 
ings of societies of any 
over. After meetings the committeemen 
return to their respective tiers without 
attending ceremony.” Without attending 
ceremony! Did you get that? “With 
out attending ceremony” is a euphemism 
It means: “Without a guard.” 


kind the world | 





And isn’t this pride in honor conduct | 


rather a fine thing to have been develop 
ing in a prison nearly fifteen years ago? 
Sometimes the program of these meet- 
ings was provided entirely by “home 
talent,” and this did not prevent it from 
being of a high order. Extremely tal 
ented people find their way in consider 
able numbers into jails. Sometimes a 
debate was the special order. The theme 
for one of these was: “Is birth or 
ciation responsible for crime?” 


SSO 


Human Entertainment 
7 REQUENTLY no guards were present 
and a sergeant-at-arms named by the 
association, marshalled the prisoners in 
and out and attended to the lockup. 
Of one of these meetings a daily paper 
said: “There could have been no more 
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The General says: 


No test can tell you how 
long a roof will last—but 
this label can and does. 





The three biggest roofing mills in the 


our 15-year guarantee. 


It protects you when. you buy the dest pro- 
tection for your buildings—whether for busi- 


Certain-teed 





Quality 
Cert -ified 


Roofing 





Durability 
Guaran-teed 


It is the highest grade roofing felt, saturated with our properly blended 


mineral asphalt, soft protected 
Roofs do not wear out—they dry 
We use no coal tar in this roofing—because 
coal tar is of gaseous origin and naturally re 
turns to gas, thus drying out too quickly. 
Our properly blended asphalts are the result 
of a quarter century's experience and tests. 
They are not of gaseous origin and dry out 
very slowly. There are roofings priced lower 
than Certain-teed. Your saving at most is but 
a few dollars, however—and it’s poor economy. 


center 
out. 





Certain-teed is always reasonable in price— 
and least expensive in the end. Sold by 


dealers everywhere. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
World's largest manufacturers of roofing and building papers 
K. St. Louis, Ii York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. New York City 

Kansas City Minnea polls San Francisco Seattle 
Boston London, England Hamburg, Germany 


by a harder asphalt surface. 





A Certain-teed Construction 


Roof 


for buildings of the most perma- 

nent type appeals to architects, 

engineers and builders as well 

as to owners. 

A Certain-teed Construction Roof 

is a built-up roof and is the mod- 

ern scientific process of covering 
whether a gable roof or a flat 

roof with poor drainage. 

A Certain-teed Construction Roof 
—— =< 

does away with the smoky tar- 

pot and as no gravel is used, does 

not collect dust and the roof is 

washed clean after every rain. 

It is a sanitary roof. 

Costs more—but worth more. Ap- 

plied only by responsible roofers. 
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Building Bill 


We can help you do it because we ship Lewis Easy-Built Homes 
direct from the mills to you. You get the jobber’s and middleman’s 


profits. 


Free yourself from exorbitant lumber prices and high 


labor costs. Save money on building your home. 


Get The Lewis Easy-Built Book. 


saving claims conclusively. 


It’s your key to the building business. 


It tells the whole story —proves our money- 


This book 


will show you how to make every dollar do double duty. 


Lewis Easy-Built homes are shipped all ready to erect. 


All materials are sawed and 


worked to fit. The planning and designing, all the detail, the worry and work of figuring is 


lifted from your shoulders. Our way means 
all your building troubles left out. 


substantial, big value homes, at low cost, with 


Planned By Experts 





Every Lewis Easy-Built home is the result of careful planning and designing by experts— 


men with a lifetime knowledge of this work. 


With over i9 years experience in the business, 


together with our two large manufacturing plants and our extensive lumber interests, is it 
any wonder that Lewis Easy-Built Homes offer you unheard-of values ? 


You will be delighted with the many original plans and building ideas for bungalows, 


cottages, and other types of houses described in the Lewis Book. 


It shows you how Lewis 


Easy-Built homes are efficiently laid out, windows located for proper lighting and ventilation, 


rooms planned for suitable placing of furniture. 
Every house is attractive and pleasing in appearance, both inside and out. 


homes. 


Well balanced design is a feature of Lewis 


$248.00 and Up 


Lewis Easy-Built homes are made in various sizes and styles ranging in price from $248.00 


up. You have an almost unlimited choice 


A house for every need, built to meet that need. 


Every house a marvel of comfort, convenience and utility. 


Lewis specifications include the best grade 


of lumber. 
work, siding, sheathing, flooring, exterior and 


We furnish all lumber for frame 


in- 


terior finish, roofing and millwork with windows 
glazed), all sawed and worked to fit: hardware, 


nails, paints, varnish and plaster. 
working plans come with each house. 


Send For The Lewis Easy-Built 
Home Book 


You should have this book before you 
another step in your building plans. 


Complete 


go 


This 


money-saving book is your protection against 


high prices. 
save you many dollars 


Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
1005 Lafayette Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 


Write for it today—a letter will 


This attractive semi-bunga/ow type of house, 
seven rooms and bath, big porch, good sized 
rooms, and handsome design, shipped direct 
to you, with all materials ready to pul up. 
Get our price on this home. 








Easier boring 
with “YANKEE” No. | 


44! And it saves 
drill points. The 
only push drill with 


adjustable tension. | 


You set it just right 
for the kind of wood 
or size of drill. 


Great tools; these | 


“YANKEE” 


TOOLS 
Vake Beller Mechanics 


Eight “YANKEE” Drill-points, y's to 
» supplied in magazine in handle. 
Arranged with the opened end ug. 


“YANKEE” Automatic 
Drill No. 44... .$1.75 


Your dealer can supply you. 
Write for Yankee’ Tool Book’ for mechanics and house 


helders, or Yaniee’ Tools in the Garage’’ for motorists. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. Philadelphia 





Dear Sue— 

Greetings to you and the kiddies 
—May the week-end come soon 
which takes me to you all at the 


Lakes—yes—takes me ana the surprise. 
What surprise? say you—Why a 


Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 


which has just come—and take it from me 
who knows—it's a mighty neat bit—Dead 
simple mechanism —nothing to give trouble 

all other motors 


two-cycle water i 
pretty lines—in fact it 


Tell the Swans to send for a catalog if 
they want real rowboat motor information. 


PAUL 
P. S.—The address is 


Speedaway Boat Motor Co. 
160 Chicago 8t., Freeport, Il 





except print on paper roll, 
never makes a mietake or 


. + . satis- 
actory pay for it, if not send it 
A back. Isn't that fair enough? 
- Write Today, Catalog No 12 FREE 
wesmeee! THE RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
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HONEST MAN WANTED 


in each town for special advertising work; $15 a week 
to start; experience unnecessary; references required. 
McLean, Black & Co., 10 E. Beverly St., Roston, Mass. 














is a household oil, 


| 3-in-One 
| lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
| and preventing rust 


I'ry for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc 
| Try for preventing rust on any metal surface 


Trial bottle sent free. THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42ANF. Broadway, New York. 
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perfect order had there been an armed leaves, and finally even the stem was 
guard to every man.” broken into bits and carried away like 


These weekly meetings not only broke 
| the monotony of prison life, but were 
| valuable as a means of discipline. To 
forbid a man the privilege of attending 
|the entertainment which his fellows 
| were enjoying was a punishment more 
condign than to smash him on the jaw, 
as would have been done in the old days. 


|A Spirit of Cooperation 

HEN in the course of time he was 

transferred, or promoted, one might 
eall it, from the County Jail to the House 
of Correction, he had to deal with 3,000 
men instead of 600, and with longer 
terms and a consequently more settled 
state of prison society; but aside from 
this the general conditions were much 
the same and the same remedies were re- 


relics from a shrine. 

Frequently the singing of a song by 
the whole audience, or the rendering of 
a musical number will leave the men in 
a rarely good mood. Whitman is ex- 
tremely tactful in seizing these stra 
tegic moments, when imagination has 
been kindled or hearts have been soft- 
ened, to sow the seeds of better impulse. 
Here is one of his little homilies slipped 
in at just such a time: 

“You are in a happy mood for men in 
confinement in prison. Now while you 
are in that mood just you think along 
lines that might be of lasting benefit. 
If you have any idea of making anything 
of your lives in the future you can pre- 
pure for it here. You can make a reso- 
lution to do right, and be prepared to 





quired. The prison body social was in a keep that resolution; and you can use 
| sullen, desperate mood. Various indus- every minute of your time in here to 
tries were carried on in the prison, but = strengthen yourself to live correctly 
tasks were grudgingly rendered and when you go out. As you are in a happy 
slightingly performed. Suspicion, en- mood, now keep that mood.” 

mity, craft, and cruelty were on every Good common sense, that, unembroid- 
hand. Sunday ered but force- 
was a day of ful! 

rest — and tor- At the House 
ture, because of Correction 
| the guards took Whitman had 
a vacation and trouble, at 
| the men, per- times, getting 
|force, were his board of di- 


locked in their 
cells. By three 
o’clock in the 
afternoon, con- 
finement and 
enforced _ idle- 
ness had begun 
to tell; men 
became moody 
and ugly, so 
that the soli- 
taries were al- 
ways full on 
Monday. 
Whitman 
abolished — vio- 
lent  punish- 
ment and disci- 








rectors to agree 
with him. Once 
he had to offer 
his resignation 
before they 
would open the 
doors for some 
of his reforms. 
tut his sincer- 
ity conquered. 
Subsequent re- 
sults have 
made some of 
those opposing 
directors his 
most loyal ad- 
vocates. 

He had trou- 








pline improved ble with his 
as it had at the guards, too. It 
jail. He pro- is hard to 
vided Sunday teach an old 

| entertainments guard new 
|} and the Mon- tricks. Count 
day morning that day lost 
line-up for pun- whose low de- 
ishment be- scending sun 
came the short- ‘‘And I would that my tongue could sees ‘no head 
est of the week. ° i 9 eracked or con- 
He enlisted a utter the thoughts that arise in me vict’s blood to 
run, seems to 








spirit of co- 
operation 
| among the men, actually developed some- 
thing like an esprit de corps in belialf of 
the institution that confined them. He 
made the prison happy a place as 
it could possibly be for those who had 
to live in it. 


A Hospital, not a Jail, in Many Cases 
HEN a new Cell house was to be 
built, the plans, under Whitman’s 

direction, were prepared by a prison archi- 

tect, and provided for a big, light, airy, 
almost cheerful-looking place, with a long 
courtlike area in the center upon which 
the cell tiers on two sides opened; and 
| they painted the whole inside a joyous 
white instead of the dismal prison gray. 

This was contrary to the then accepted 

rulesof prison construction. Whitman was 

warned that the men would shout and 
whistle across the areas at each other, 
that pandemonium would reign and cul- 
prits be impossible of detection. Noth- 
ing of the kind resulted. The place is 
as quiet as the reading room of the Bos- 
ton Publie Library. 

Here, too, as in the County Jail, Whit- 
unbroken series of “come- 


as 





man gets an 
backs” from the men. 

“Do you think I’d throw that guy? 
A square ‘screw’ like Whitman?” was 


one desperate criminal’s explanation of 
his childlike tractableness under the 
kindly one’s handling. 

Hardened as are the majority of these 


men, all are subject to impulses that 
are highly sentimental. At one of the 
Sunday entertainments a singer ren- 
dered “The Last Rose of Summer,” us 


ing a splendid American Beauty by way 
of illustration, which later fell upon the 
floor near the front of the platform. As 
the convicts were filing out, one suddenly 
reached over and plucked a petal from 
the fallen This action was in 
stantly repeated by the next man behind, 


rose, 


and the next, till the petals were all 
| gone, when others began to take the 
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have been their 
motto. “Don’t put yourself on a pedes- 
tal. Get down among your men,” Whit- 
man had to say to them repeatedly. To 
the prisoners he was always passing 
the word: “Be quiet; keep clean; obey 
orders.” 
One of the older methods of punish- 


ment was to give a recalcitrant a more 
difficult task, and if he continued re- 
bellious to increase the tale of bricks 


and take away the straw; but the result 


Was not always happy. Whitman re- 
versed this and tried giving the man an 
easier job. 

Almost invariably the response was 


an upswelling gratitude that softened the 
man surprisingly. Quite obviously this 
practice is one to be followed with dis- 


crimination, but it shows the efficacy 
at times of cracking a man over the 


heart with a club of kindness. 

“Sixty per cent of them,” the superin 
tendent said to me, “need a hospital and 
not a jail anyway when they come in 
here. They are sick or run down physi 
cally, and their moral character has 


deteriorated along with their bodies 
Most of these men are here because 
they have not learned sufficiently the 
lesson of. self-control. You can get 
them into such a mood that they co- 
operate with you in everything that 
they do, and my object is to maintain 
such discipline that while cooperating 
with it they remaster this ‘necessary 


lesson of self-control.” 
Little but hard sense in that, is there? 


Get Down among Your Men 
TOW, of course, it costs to be kind— 
just as it did when, twenty-five years 
ago, Whitman was supporting two or 
three families besides his own—but the 
man pays the cost unwhimperingly. His 
family must live in a house with 3,000 
criminals; and that is not nice; but it 
is necessary. “Don't put yourself on a 
pedestal. Get down among your men!” 
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When You Buy 
a Trunk 


Be sure you get Guaran- 
teed Trunk-Service— 
That means be sure that 
more than workmanship and 
materials are guaranteed— 


Indestructo Trunks are guar- 
anteed to give you honest 
travel-service for 5 years; 


ND 


If your trunk is destroyed by 
fire, accident, wreck or care- 
lessness, you get a new one 
free— 








DESTRU 
BAGGAGE 





Doesn’t that indicate our con- 
fidence in the Indestructo? 


And isn’t that a pretty good 
reason why you should say to 
yourself, ““The next trunk I 
buy will be an Indestructo ?”’ 


Write today for catalog and copy of 
the Indestructo Service-Guarantee 


National Veneer Products Co. 
703 Beiger St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Brieux’s great play, novelized by Upton 
Sinclair with the approval of the author 

“At last, thank God, this con 
spiracy of silence is ended.’’—Ret 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 

“It is high time that civilians 
awakened to the dangers surround 
ing them."’"—Surgeon-General Blue, 
U.S. N. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 Net 
At all Bookstores or from the Publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 2284.A:<4 Sire 


Philadelphia 


Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL 
Head of Physiology 
N. W. Univ. Medical School 
Plain Truths of Sex Lifeand 
Eugenics, according to latest 
Medical Science Researches, 
All About Sex Matters 
What young women and 
ow ook All men, sahewand mor thers 
eed to 


Read all others need to know 

Mtustrated; 320 pages) Sciatic Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood 

Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE E INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
































16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W210, Philadelphia, Pa, 8. A, 
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lake advantage of our special winter prices and 


Save Mener by ordering now for Summer deliv- 
ery. Beautiful motorboats $100, classy Speedabout 
$280, big cruising yachts $1000, rowboats $15, elegant 
Write for our special winter offer on 
the kin i of boat you want. 
Racine-Truscott-Shell Lake Boat Co. 
Box 96 


canoes $25 


Muskegon, Mich. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


By Expert Reporters. Graduates competent ete 
bograpbers and court reporters. Satisfaction guar 
anteed or money refunded CATALOG FREE 
SUCCESS SCHOOL, 73 Schiller Bidg., Chicag 
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The Final Escape 
Continued from page 13) 


It was quite dark when they 
the river at a ford. Not far from this 
place was the thicket into which the 
Black Knobber gang had dragged Eb 
Holt years before, to flog him for beat- 
ing his wife, who had been a Spencer. 
And the words of the victim that night 
had remained unforgotten by Holts and 
Spencers alike: “Ally Spencer, I ‘low the 
day will come when I stan’ thar under the 
gallows in town en see you hung. En I 
cnyn’t take no rest tell that day is here.” 

N crossing the ford the outlaw found 

himself for a moment at Holt’s side. 
A whisper reached his ear: “Three year 
ago, Ally Spencer, I ‘lowed to come even 
with you. En I ain’t took no rest since.” 

“Hit ain’t time for you to rest yit, Eb,” 
replied Spencer. “They ain’t got no 
han’le on me fer this hyah crime. Maybe 
they’ll fix the next again’ 
atter them that guv me 
sheriff they mought hang me. 

He knew perfectly that his case was a 
hopeless one, but the assurance he as- 
sumed struck his enemy silent. He had 
the satisfaction to see Eb Holt fall be- 
hind him in the posse and ride without 
a word to anyone—frightened and pre- 
occupied—toward the county seat. 

By and by the moon rose, revealing 
a mist white and delicate as a spider 
web, which rested on the woods. 
of the trees were buttonwoods, and 
their saplings—slim, white, nymphlike 
could easily be mistaken for 
ures fresh from bathing in the river. 
An old ram rushed from a thicket. As 
one looked back through the mist, he 
seemed to show a laughing, bearded face 
below his horns. 

Upon this bewitching night the outlaw 
turned his back—forever. They left the 
woods and approached the county seat. 

The road by which they entered the 
town became a street, with board walk 
and cobblestones. It ran before the jail, 


over to the 


” 


which they reached as it grew light. 
HE horse of one of the posse reared 


suddenly, and they all paused in 
alarm. The outlaw noticed Sam Hope's 
hand—thick, stodgy, covered with red 
dish hair. It trembled on his bridle 
as if from guilt; as if, 
of three days before, he had been a mur 
derer. For the alarm had been caused by 
three shadows, which had seemed to leave 
the jail by its front door and move 


crossed 


me—when I git | 


Most | 


naked fig- | 


rein, | 
in doing his work | 


across | 


the bare, dusty yard against the high 
board fence. They came as far as the | 


place where that sinister 
boards had been, and it 


framework of 
was gone—the 


sheriff had knocked it away on Friday. 
Here they appeared to huddle together 


in bewilderment. Then they disappeared. 

In the quiet of the chilly morning a 
man’s teeth knocked each other audi 
bly. But the sheriff recovered himself. 
“Them’s shadows of mer out 
whar with a lantern.” he = asserted. 
“Shadows fling pow’ful far this time 
in the mornin’.” 

He unlocked the 
outlaw to a cell. A 
agination, he had no cruel intent in 
placing his prisoner But the outlaw 
recognized a tobacco sack in one corner 
of the cell. He sat down—on the cot in 
which one of his friends had slept the 
night before his death—-and smoothed 
the scrap of cloth on his knee. 

After a time sunlight reached the 
grating above his head. He heard vari 
ous sounds from the town streets, and, 
in the jail itself, the rattle of cooking 
things and escaping steam of food. A 
mop knocked noisily as a negro washed 
of the hall. 


some- 


jail and took the 
man without im 


HERE was a circus in town that day 

Many of the mountain people would 
come in to see the parade: and, if any 
should remain overnight, there was the 
possibility of a midnight rescue. For 
the outlaw was a man of magnetism 
and great popularity. The sheriff de 
cided to take him to the jail at Spring 


field; and before noon put him again on 
the spotted pony. to ride to the station. | 

It was a beautiful first of May. Along 
the river were wild crab-apple blossoms, 
one cloud of pink, like a sunrise. The 
town itself was an orchard of white 
fruit bloom: the wind was blowing 
petals, brown and curled at their edges. 


The sheriff, his deputy, and his pris 
oner turned into Main Street. The out- 
law rode jauntily, in spite of his hand- 
euffs, now and then 
acquaintance in the crowd. 
of interest, he rivaled the two sickly 
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As a figure | 
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He can instantly give the 
population of any place in the 
world of over 5,000— 


and 


He can give without hesita- 
tion every important incident 
and date in the world’s 
history— 

He can give the dates of 
birth and death of the great 
men of history— 


tem 


He has 300,000 Facts and 
Figures stored away in his 
brain, ready for instant use. 


Let Him Teach You How 
To Remember— 


His Simple System Will Strengthen 

Your Powers of Observation, and 

Concentration; It Will Develop 
Will Power. 


You will be able to recall Names, 
Faces, Dates, Telephone and Street 
Numbers— 

You can remember the salient 
Facts in a Book or anything else you 
read—after one reading— 

You can instantly recollect im- 
portant Business and Professional 
Facts or Memoranda— 

You can become a clear thinker 
and in Public Speaking retain a firm 
grasp on what you desire to say. 


Give Mr. Berol a few spare minutes daily at home 


for you. 


Send This Coupon Today for Full, 


e ° e 
Interesting Particulars—This 
will cost you nothing, nor will you incur any 
obligation by doing 80. You will be inter- 
ested to learn the stor) of Mr. Berol's 
remarkable mentality and a des« ription 
of his method for making men and 
women bigger earning factors. 












Felix Berol is his name, 


memory was 
poor. 
efficiency has been developed 
through his own simple, prac- 
tical method. 


He is now teaching his sys- 


large classes at leading edu- 
cational institutions in New 
York City, and by mail to 
thousands of people through- 
out the country. 


and you will be 
astonished at the change for the better which he will ac« omplish 
Ile makes no promise to students that he cannot sub- 
stantiate ~ what his method has done for him personally, 
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a few years ago his 
distressingly 
His present amazing 









with great success to 









FIRST LESSON ALONE 
WORTH $500 TO HIM 


“Although I received 
the first lesson only one 
week ago, and have only 
partly mastered it, I have 
already had the repeated 
pleasure of recalling in- 
stantly the names of per- 
sons on their second and 
third calls after my first 
introduction. The first 
lesson—I would not take 
$500.00 for it, or rather 
1 would prefer losing 
$500.00 to being now 
deprived of the 
‘CUE’ that you have 
furnished me.""— 


W. Webb, 
Athens, Ga. 
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Positively No Experience Bestes 
e this BIG, easy Money at Pairs, Par 
ete., all year round. Send for FREE 
Illus, Book at one 
Sntorentionel Metal & Ferroty pe Co. 
2242-B West 12th St, Chicago, Ill. 


Officials, 


Make Big Money | LA 


nae os Post Cardsand | thacke Aes of Laws 
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prominent lawyers. 
vinination. 


Pablie Speaking. Schoe 


tien of its kind in the weld. 
IMustrated Prospectus, Special cour 


STUDY AT HOME 
_BECOME AN LL.B. 


dent law school in U. S., Conlerring Degree of 
; aL KB —by correspondence, Only law schoo! in 
ducting standard resident school and giving same instrae- 
Over 450 elass-room lectures. Faculty of 
Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
| highly endorsed and rece ymmended by Gov. 
Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Stade nts, t 
Send tolay for Large Hand somely 
ses for Business Meu and Bankers 





HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 454 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 
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SUGAR 
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ALWAYS IN OUR SEALED PACKAGES 


Avpress New Yorn City 
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Motor. 
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Are Yours With a Caille 


sturdy 


family launch and go spinning over river 
and lake—to the camp, the fishing and hunt- 


anywhere and everywhere, without a lick of 
work—then you’ll appreciate the value of a 


Gille Portable Boat Motor 


thumb screws. 
Develops 2 h. p 


the propeller. 
type (pat. applied for). 



















Boating Pleasures 


simply can’t imagine how much 
and pleasure are embodied in a 
little Caille Portable Boat 
You have totry it You have to 
m your row boat into a little 


nds, the summer home, picnics, 


e3 to any row boat by simply turning two 
It’s adjustable to any angle or depth ot 
Starts with half a turn of «he fiy 
steered with a rudder—like a launch, not by 
Rudder is of out folding, stone-dodging 
Propeller is protected by a skid 
Drives row boats 7 to 9 miles an hour 
2 or slow enough to troll. Can be run 
in salt or fresh water. Weighs 
but 55 Ibs. Furnished with 
battery ignition or reversible 
magneto. Send for catalog giv - 
ing details. Dealers wanted. 


ForLarger Boats 


we build a complete line of 
motors from 2to 30h p_ If 
interested, ask for our Mar- 
ine Motor Blue Book. 


The Caille Perfection 
otor Co., 
World's Largest Bullders of 
Two (rele Marine Motors 


1402 Caille St., Detroit, Mich 











Quic 









Handies 


ing tools, 


Weighs 


motor. 

Costs on 
instantly 
in one m 


teed not 
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Special De 





Where You Want It 


ever known for drilling, tap- 
ping, grinding valves, sharpen- 


Doesaway with tiring hand work 


Electric Portable Drill 


tween handles makes it seem doubly light and 
free to place and hold 


or D.G.). 


cost quickly in time and hard work. 


Ten Days’ FREE Trial 


Mail postal or letter quick—get descriptive 
CATALOG FREE, 


The Termco Electric Motor Co. 
324 Sugar St., Leipsic, Ohio 


k Drilling 


—by Electricity 


Saves time 












t device 









etc.—quickly and easily. 






only 1] pounds. Perfect balance be- 
Has famous Temco 
Connect with any lamp socket (A. (¢ 


yl cent per hourtorun. Reverses 
on full speed. Changes tap to drill 
inute. Has multitude of uses. Saves 
Guaran 
to burn out. 


Address 


signers and Mfrs. of 1-50 to 1-6 H. P, Motors 














WATER-WEIGHT ROLLER 


Make it light for soft lawns, heavy for 
firm sod and full weight for driveways and 
tennis courts. Empty it for storing away 
Roller bearing and easy run- 
ning. 


Free Lawn Book 


An expert's directions for making 
seeding, mowing and rolling the 
lawn, sent free with our cataleg 
of Dunbam R-llers. 


THE DUNHAM CO. 


102 First Ave... Rerea, 0. 































PRICE 75: 


Live 
Agent. Wanted 











“PHONE” WITHOUT BEING 
OVERHEARD 
Wonderful whispering te'ephone mouth piece en 
ables you to talk freely without being 
Hold seeret conversation— Every 
beoth telephone—~ent postpaid fo 
ee nts—Money back if not more than pleased. 
Get information other quick selling lines 
ASSOCIATED NFES. CO. OF ILL. 
1125. 122 W. Madison St.. Chienea, Tl. 
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elephants just turning a corner below that ran alongside the river. Three or 


To see him thus was drama. 
He appeared in a lurid light—of his fate. 
Laughing and calling out to his friends, 
he moved on the other side of such a line 
is separates a stage and an audience. But 
he was somehow more real than they. 
As the circus parade approached, the 
sheriff halted before a dry-goods shop. 


HE outlaw twisted his arm, that one of 
the handcuffs—which. by a deft ma- 
nipulation of the wrist. he had prevented 
the sheriff from locking—should not slip 
from about it. Then he sent a careless 
glance into the dry-goods shop, which 
was a one-story shack, with its rear door 
open into an alley. Looking away, he 
spoke to a friend of his. And just then 
the elephants turned another corner. 
The sheriff's horse snorted indignant- 
ly. Again the prisoner glanced into the 
shop at the long counters covered with 
calico, coarse and straw hats 
trimmed with blue and pink cotton satin 
His hand tightened masterfully on the 
pony’s bridle; but he made no move in 
the direction of liberty. 


shoes, 


The sheriff’s horse began plunging 
about the street. and the deputy lost 
control of his brown mare. There fol- 


| lowed a general riot among the animals: 


women screamed, babies cried, wagons 
bumped each other and locked wheels: 
a team of mules plunged up Main Street 


with reins dangling. tut the spotted 
pony remained docile, for the outlaw 
was one of those men who have their 
way with -horses. He suddenly turned 
his mount toward the dry-goods shop, 


dashed across the sidewalk, and rode in 
at the open door. There were screams 
from the women and children gathered 
there to see the parade. Hats and shoes 
were trampled under the pony’s hoofs. 
Frail wooden boxes crashed as the fugi- 
tive rode out by the alley door. 

Escape was impossible—thus through 
a crowded town, in which the feeling 
Was very strong against the Black Knob 


bers. The docility of despair was the 
intelligent course. No civilized man 
would have attempted to get away. 


Still, there was no one in the alley to 
stop him. He turned a corner and rode 
deserted street, still 


up an almost un- 
molested. At last he reached the Metho 
dist Church, which stood opposite the 
jail. Here a bullet went by him, to 
strike the cobblestones of the street, and 
voice cried: “Halt!” 

I urged his horse on toward the 


bridge which crossed the river at the 
On the other side of the stream 
were overgrown paths leading up the 
mountain: could he gain these he would 
have a faint chance of escape. 
But the bridge was, of course, guarded : 


two men were waiting, ready to seize 
bridle: and he took instead a road 








Eluding 


N THE offices of >. 
the penny “yel- 
lows” profes 


sions have their set 
tractor always is 
“wealthy.” He can- 
not escape the term, 
even if the news 
item deals with the 
bankruptey courts. 
The physician 
“prominent.” though 
starving until his 
first patient shall 
arrive. The attor- 
ney is “rising” and 
forever threatening 
the limits of alti 
tude. The country 
editor “poverty- 





is 


IS 
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four men from the town went by a short 
cut to intercept him at the Fork. See- 
ing that his capture was a certainty, 
the rest lagged in their pursuit. 


It was a lovely road down which he 
galloped toward capture. The bank be- 
side him was blue with violets, and at 
his other hand, in a thicket, grew dog- 
wood as white as lilies. The air was 
bright and cool: it was one of those 
days when the blue sky and gleaming 


white pillars of cloud are scarcely dense 
enough to conceal God. 

As the outlaw rode, something struck 
him in the back: and he wondered what 
it was—but especially, in case it was a 
bullet, that it did him no harm. Thus he 
came toa bend in the road wherea spring 
was and a path going down to the river. 

Unexpectedly he found himself sliding 
from the saddle and was not able to 
regain his place. He fell to the earth. 


IikX spotted pony paused obediently, 
but at sight of a great deal of blood 
galloped on in fright. Soon the sheriff and 
his deputies came up with the prisoner. 
Everything by this time was becoming 


misty and uneertain for the outlaw. 
Sam Hope’s big body wavered before 
him. “Y’rea plumb fool to try en git loose 


that a-way, Ally Spencer!” Hope began. 


But he stopped abruptly as he per- 
ceived the truth. And a great change 
came over him. With his deputies he 
stood awkwardly silent, abashed and 


awed by the evident nearness of death. 
“Well, Sam,” said the outlaw. “I reckon 
I'm shot.” The men began doing little 
things for him; and two of them went to 
the spring for water. 


Soon after this the outlaw fell to 
watching that gap among the trees 
across the road and the path which led 
down to the river. It looked as if it 
might offer him a chance of escape from 
pursuit. While he looked Viola’s face 
floated before him, and he thought she 


said: “Ally, thar’s a river to cross over.” 

So he decided he would get up and go 
down to it. He tried and could not. 
But very soon he did make his way into 
a river—he knew it was another and 
different one, but that seemed to make 
no difference at all: it was a way of 
escape. He found the water quite cold 
and, as Viola had said, very misty. Soon 
he was struggling in the deep places. 

At last it began to grow shallower 
toward the farther shore: he stood and 
looked back. And he could realize that 
what he had crossed over was impassa- 
ble by the others. He could still see 
Sam Hope’s face—but dimly, as if a 
long way off. None of them were even 
trying to follow him. He had escaped. 


Then. suddenly, he seemed to compre- 
hend what was happening—had indeed 


happened to him. He turned his face 


the other way, and he saw! 








an Adjective 


MANNING 


Introduction of the 
perfecting press, 
the linotype and the 
engine in the 
country newspaper 
offices has taken 
from the business 
the haphazard meth- 
ods that marked its 
early day. The vet- 
eran “print.” who 
wandered from 
town town, es- 
tablishing newspa- 
that  flour- 
ished a few short 
weeks, has written 
“thirty.” His class 
is extinet. 
Among the “home 
folks” the editor 


cas 


to 


pers 








stricken.” He was 
impoverished long 
before the day of the 


“vellows.” because 


fiction had named his title. Therein is 
ground for protest. Country editors 
throughout the land are backing a de 


mand that fiction and the city newspa 
pers shall drop the adjective “poverty” 
aus au qualifier for the noun “editor.” 

It no longer is the vogue for the coun 
try editor to come breakfastless to work, 
a profane prayer on his lips that a sale 


| bill may turn up during the day, thus 


helping to pay for lunch and dinner. ‘It 
no longer is the custom for the editor 
to feed on contributions brought by the 


folks of the countryside, as a modest ex- 
change for the newspaper he gives them. 
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not considered 
“poverty - stricken.” 
takes him to and from 
His income is rated equal to that 
other professional men. A change 
in administrations has given him = op- 
portunity to refuse post-office appoint- 
ments and,embassies that would take him 
from his lucrative field 
From his pedestal of affluence it is 
quite natural that the country editor 
should find much that is objectionable in 
his own pet adjective, “poverty.” Also it 
is natural that he should seek, through his 
own channels of publicity, to let the public 
know that: “We (the editor and his wife) 


is 


His automobile 
work. 


of 





drove our machine to the county seat 
Tuesday and later attended the opera.” 
4D a 
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The Duke—an“ English” 
Tan Calf Boot. Low 
flange heel, invisible eve- 
lets, Manchester pattern, 
stitched toe cap. 


RAVEL in comfort. 

Ease from the start 
—no “breaking in.”” For 
a journey by rail or the 
usual day’s walking 
Florsheims comfort your 
feet. Styles for every need 
and to suit any taste. 


Priced at $5 and up to $7. 


The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season's correct styles. 





Free on Request 
“THE SIGN of CORRECT STYLES” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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You, too, can have 
heaps of pleasure 


Canoe’’ during lei- 
sure hours—ard it 
provides a dandy 
vacation. Staunch, 
light and graceful. 
4000 instock, agents 
everywhere. Send 
for catalog. 
Old Town Canoe Co, 
344 Middle 8t. 
Old Town, Maine 
9 U.S.A. 
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15 IN ONE 
Forzed steel. Patented. Low priced. Sells to auto 
owners, farmers, mechanics in the shops and the home. 
Not sold in stores. No competition. Sales easy. Big 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at once. 


THOMAS TOOL CO., 2329 West St., Dayton, Ohic 


NEW MODEL WATCH-SHAPED 50 

AUTOMATIC LIGHTER c 
Most attractive and useful article ever pre 
a sented, Operated with one hand; gives 
an instantaneous light. No battery, 
non-explosive; does away with matches 
Lights your pipe, cigar, cigar 
ette, lamp, gas jet, etc Dandy 
thing for the end of your chain 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 
Write for wholesale terms and prices. 
B. Brandt Mfg. Co., 148 Duane St., N.Y, 
with our wonderful 


. 

Make Big Money Champion Picture 
Machine. Takes, develops, finishes photo in half 
minute; 300 on hour. Nodark room. Ezperience 
unnece ’ Photo Post Cards and Buttons all the 
rage! You coin money anywhere. Small investment; 
big profits. Be your own boss. Write for Free Book, 
Testimonials, etc. American Minute Photo (Co, 
» 2214 Ogden Ave., Dept, A-40, Chicago, fl 
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For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
large Illustrated paper Visible Results and Terms Book. 
B.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 5, Washington, D. 0 Estab. 1869. 


Binder for Collier’s 


$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title in gold. 
With patent clasps, so that the num- 
bers may be inserted weekly. Wiill 
hold one volume. Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


COLLIER’S 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
LIKE your political page in CoLLier’s. 
This week’s analysis shows pretty 
clear vision of a very clouded situation. 
Your page makes deeper my conviction of 
the necessity of the Progressive party. 

You do this in a very inoffensive way. 

O. B. PHILLIPS. 

+ 


Mark Sullivan's political romances. 
—Waltham (Mass.) Free Press-Tribune. 


+ 


One of the most noted political writers 
of the country is Mark Sullivan, who is 
the author of the series of articles that 
have appeared in CoLiier’s WEEKLY for 
many years under the head of “Comment 
on Congress”; and while others may 
differ with him on many questions of 
policy, none have questioned his facts. 
He praises or criticizes without fear or 
favor.—Montgomery (Ala.} Journal. 


+ 


Some of the folks who look at the pic- 
tures in the current CoL.ier’s will be 
surprised to learn, doubtless, that the 
Hetch-Hetchy affair has nothing at all 
to do with Criental dancing. 

—Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat. 


+ 
LANSDALE, PA. 

I am, and always was, an admirer of 
your drawings and writings, but I wish 
to commend your picture in the recent 
issue of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY. I studied the 
picture, and recognized two of my former 
officers before I noticed the description 
of the article. Anyone who has been 
shipmate with Admiral Cameron McR. 
Winslow and Lieutenant Rufus F. Zog- 
baum, Jr., will recognize them at a 
glance. I always admire your writings, 
as you see things from the viewpoint of 
the sailor in its reality instead of by 
hearsay in the wardroom and mess hall. 

Rospert J. HULSHOUSER. 


+ 


CoLuier’s is a great paper. Its habit 
of talking right out in meeting and giving 
names and dates when it talks about 
patent-medicine fakers, fortune telling, 
and other grafters and fake advertisers 
in general, is refreshing and admirable. 
It would seem that it would be compelled 
te follow its own rules. And yet in a 
recent issue it earns a few dollars by 
publishing such stuff as this: “Be a de 
tective; earn a large monthly salary; 
easy work; we show you; open to all; 
experience unnecessary,” etc. 

—Newman (Cal.) Indez. 


+ 


Pertu, W. AUSTRALIA. 
There is something wrong in this office, 
and, after making investigation, I find it 
is due to CoLuier’s no longer being re- 
ceived here. Can you suggest any 
remedy ? N. W. BURKE, 
American Consular Agent. 


+ 


It is the first time that I have felt im- 
pelled to write to an editor, but I wish 
to thank you for giving me an opportu- 
nity to read that enchanting tale, “Their 
Story’s End,” so wholly original, so full 
of charm, and told with such economy of 
effort, and to beg, if possible, for more 
from the author, quite unknown to me. 

May I add that your serial announce- 
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ment is itself as full of promise, and that | 
I have heard several comments on your 
pictures lately that were very favorable? 
M. Louise NIxon, 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Madison Avenue 
and Forty-sixth Street 


+ 

New York, N. Y. 
You may not be interested at all to 
know—but I feel I must tell you—that 
“Their Story’s End” is about the biggest 
short story I have ever read. It is re- 
markable in its simplicity, beauty, and 
purity. For the sake of the reading pub- 
lic that story should have been announced 
from the housetops, and I shall do all 
I can—in my small way—to pass it 
on, and I know many will share my 
opinion that it is a pearl of a_ story. 

Thank you for publishing it. 
CoNnsTANT Hotty MAcRAg. 


3RADFORD, PA. 

There is enough of the true American 
citizen and patriotism in me to stir me 
to shout aloud over the article in your 
issue of January 3, 1914, by Isaac F. 
Marcosson, “Business-Managing a City.” 
It is so well written and so inspiring to 
a hungry soul, struggling and fighting for 
the uplift and betterment of the people 
of our urban communities! Surely Day- 
ton, Ohio, has arisen from her ashes and 
will be a gleaming light and a profound 
example, a source of encouragement, to 
all those cities which are struggling for 
municipal righteousness and honest ad- 
ministration of public affairs. I wish 
most heartily to congratulate Manager 
Henry M. Waite of Dayton, Ohio, sin- 
cerely wishing him and the citizens of 
Dayton prosperity. And to CoL.tier’s I 
would offer sincere praise for the grand 
and noble work being done in the cause 
of the rights of the people. Your hand, 
heart, and brain are always in the fore- 
ground in the fight for progression and 
right. I wish for you many happy new 
years. SPENCER M. DEGOLIER, Mayor. 


+ 
BELGRADE, MONT. 

I suppose it will do no harm to tell 
you that I enjoy greatly the stories by 
George Weston which you are running; 
especially the last one, “Madame’s Doc- 
tor.” I think them the best you’ve had 
in a long time. Indeed, if you would 
“dump” Roosevelt and cease from your 
treacherous little under-the-belt jabs at 
President Wilson through Bryan, I be 
lieve I could give CoLLier’s my entire 
approval as a subscriber of ten years’ 
standing. WALTER AITKEN. 

+ 


SoutHu TacoMA, WASH. 
The article or story, “America Expects 
This Day—” I enjoyed more than any 
other of my Christmas presents. It is 
worth to me the price of CoLitier’s for at 
least a year, and it balances that magic 
ring and other impossible stories. Give 
us more of the former and you will get 

more subscribers. A. W. MALMSTROM. 


+ 


“Their Story’s End” is the best story 
that CoLtrer’s has published in many 
a day.—Paducah News-Democrat. 


+ 


I congratulate you on the change you 
have wrought in CoLuier’s fiction. 
S. A. VAN PETTEN. 
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No Breakfasts 
Like This 


In the Days When We Were Young 


No Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

No bubble-like grains, thin, crisp and toasted, puffed to 
eight times normal size. 

No cereal foods with a taste like confections—with the 
flavor of toasted nuts. 


And no whole grains were made wholly digestible in those 
days of long ago. 

We never knew grains that would melt in the mouth, into 
almond-flavored granules. 


We never had grains to use like nut meats in home candy 
making. Or to eat like peanuts when at play. Or to mix with 
fruit to give a nut-like blend. Or to greet us on the morning 
table, served with cream and sugar. 

For, though wheat and rice had been known for ages, nobody 
knew how to puff them. Nobody dreamed that the moisture in 
grain could be turned to steam and exploded. And that every food 
granule could be blasted to pieces, so digestion could instantly act. 


All this came a few years ago, when Prof. Anderson discov- 
ered a way to shoot these grains from guns. 




















Putted Wheat-lO¢ 
Putted Rice-1b5¢ 


Except in Extreme West 








No Suppers 
Like This 


In those days, frequently, our supper dish was crackers or 
bread in milk. And neither was made of whole grain. 

Now we have whole wheat or rice. Dainty morsels of grain, 
thin, toasted and crisp, and four times as porous as bread. 

These grains float in milk. They have an enticing flavor. 
And never before were cereal’ foods made so easy to digest. 

Now, at a million meals or more each day, folks serve these 
delightful dishes. But there are countless children today who 
don’t get them, just because mothers forget. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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You'll make the children happy 
with VVelch’s at the party 


Every mother whose child comes to your house for a party will be glad 


if she knows you are going to give the children Welch's. You get 
Nature’s best AT its best in 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 











This pure, unfermented juice of the finest Concords is pressed from the full-ripe grapes and is 
hermetically sealed —all by the exact sanitary Welch process. Thus Welch’s is a most agreeable | 
and healthful beverage for children and grown-ups. 


For a children’s party, serve Welch's in the individual 4-0z. bottles, or in this 
Book of games deservedly popular Welch Punch— 


for childr ens For a dainty, unfermented punch, take the juice of three lemons, juice of one orange, 
parties, free one pint of Welch’s, one quart of water and one cup of sugar. If desired, all or part 


We have compiled a charged water may be used. Add sliced oranges and pineapple and serve cold. 
book of jolly games for 
children of all ages, 


—p Pb Do n more than ask for “Grape Juice” — 


any address free 
upon ana, b wil say VVELCH'’S and GET IT! 
day 2 











If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3.00, 
express prepaid, east of Omaha. Sample 4-ounce bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


The Vern ctoasad vuice engery. ' VWeethelc, N. Y. 













































